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HE native African negro is 
| by no means represented in 
| the Western World by the 
black men of to-day, though, 
one and all, American Ne- 
groes are the lineal descendants of Afri- 
cans who were forcibly abducted from 
their country and sold into slavery in 
the Western Hemisphere during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. These American Negroes 
have, since the first importation of 
twenty in 1617 dowh to the arrival of 
the slave ship !/anderer on the Georgia 
coast, shortly before the Civil War, 
steadily drawn away from the original 
stock, both mentally and physically, 
until to-day there exists but little simi- 
larity between the two. 

Brought over as an experiment, the 
early slaves were merely an incidental 
portion of the ship’s cargo, which 
yielded a small profit to the captains, 
and were not sought for by the Vir- 
ginia planters. It was troublesome 
work instructing them in the agricul- 
tural operations of the weak English 
colonies of Virginia, the Carolinas and 
along the Delaware. They could not 
stand the climate of the Northern colo- 
nies. The importations were very few, 
for indentured servants, redemptioners, 
hirelings and the poorer colonists at 
that time afforded ample labor for all 
employers. During the early years of 
the eighteenth century there was a wide- 
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spread extension inland 
growth of the Southern colonies, along 
with which came a heavy demand for 
slave labor, which was found to be most 


and a rapid 


profitable in the West Indies, from 
whence came many of the early slaves. 
Then slave-trading began to assume the 
proportions of a regular business, en- 
gaging a numerous fleet of both Ameri- 
can and British vessels, whose suecess- 
ful voyages to the west coast of Africa 
soon augmented the Negro population 
in America by thousands. ‘The Negro 
race are not colonists, but the investi- 
gation of old newspapers, books, sales- 
lists, port records of slavers inward 
bound, tax returns and inventories of 
appraisement show that the Negro race 
had increased sufficiently in numbers 
to become of business and agricultural 
importance earlyin 1732. In the South 
Carolina Gazette of that year are found 
many slave advertisements, in which 
the Negroes are described by using 
tribal names, and ina very few instances 
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their African cognomens. ‘Two are 

noticeable—‘‘ Quamino’’ and ‘‘ Quac- 

co,’’ both speaking English, being saw- 

yers, and branded in the forehead with 

their owner’s initials. The reward of- 

fered for these runaways was #20 each. 

Here are several characteristic adver- 
tisements :— 

UN away from her Mafter’s Servi 

fince Cheifimas laf, a Pawpaw Negro. Woman 

| Booed formerly belong: ¢ Eftare of Mr. Giles 

Jeceafed, being a lufty Woman. xbout 30 ¥' Yeas.of 

| kev g blue Bay; Cloches, Wohoevet brings the faid_ 


to her Mefteg, in order for Sale, thall have 
1 " Se ‘by Joha Me 








ng tot 
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10 





ve t¢ 4 ¥ER SE 
ik UN away on Za fay the 15th Inftant, 
; Muftce Wench abour 15 Years of Age, named Ph- 
g! p in Town the | broke open her 
1 wok from thence 1 tol. and fome oe 
itol there as four 25}. Bills Whoeret 
bsid Muftce eo her Mathes Sansuel Sweith of Charl 
I ah Rewird. a) 
Other advertisements show that there 


were slaves from the Guinea country, 
Cuba, St. Kitts, Martinique, and other 
West India islands. Men were referred 
to as carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, 
butlers, hostlers and boatmen. Women 
were spoken of as cooks, laundresses, 
nurses and maids. Thus the savage 
African had soon become a useful and 
trusted servant. Their value ranged 
from £10 to £25 5 for boys, £20 to £75 
for men, £15 to “£30 for girls and £20 
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o £50 for women. Their native names 
were scarcely ever used, owing to both 
difficulty in pronunciation as well as 
inability on the part of the blacks to 
give them when demanded. ‘The hun- 
dreds it was necessary to name on the 
arrival of acargo caused the days of the 
week, months, numbers, animals, gods 
and goddesses, heroes, demi-gods, Bib- 
lical characters, Shakespearian names 
and the shorter English and French 
Christian names of the day to be used 
over and over again. In every district 
were dozens of sable workers answer- 
ing to such names as Tuesday, Friday, 
July, November, Primus (in use to this 
day), Sixteen (rare even then), Doe, 
Hart, Rabbit, Fox (in use now), Jupi- 


ter, Pallas, Hector, Venus, Diana (now 
‘*Di’’), Perseus, Hercules, Aaron, 
Moses, Pharaoh, Romulus, Remts, 
Hamlet, Othello, Cesar (a favorite), 


Jonas, Rose, Priscilla, John, Jack, Lize, 
Beth and others. Variations were had 
by prefixing ‘‘ Young’’ or ‘‘ Old”’ to 
the name given. The American Ne- 
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groes acquired 
their surnames 
rather sum- 
marily imme- 
diately after 
emancipation. 
Taking a pre- 
cedent from 
the fact that, 


in slavery /, 

times, “lon,” If- 
owned by Mr. . 
Clarendon, was 
commonly 
called ‘‘ Clar- 


Safire 
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endon’s Joe, 

this same ‘‘ Joe’’ declared himself to 
be ‘‘ Joseph Clarendon ’’ when he was 
called upon to give his ‘‘ entitlements.” 
A bright young valet declared: ‘‘ I'se 
got plenty ob uses for my two names. In 
mer work I’se George Smith, ’cause dat’s 
de way folks kin tell who I works fer. 
In sassiety I’s George Robinson, ‘cause 
dat’s mer daddy's name.’’ 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to deal with the horrors of the 
slave-trade on the high seas, which was 
finally suppressed by the united efforts 
of the English and American navies. 
Violence, crime, debauchery, suffering 
and every conceivable torture marked 
the slave’s journey from his straw hut 
in the African wilderness to the cabin 
in America. It is interesting to note 
that when confined on board a slaver, 
the Negroes sought relief in suicide, 
against which the crew were most 
vigilant; yet when landed, fed and es- 
tablished in cabins, they abandoned all 
idea of self-destruction. Their native 
cheerfulness asserted itself and they 
soon sang at their toil, ready to laugh 
at trifles or dance after the day’s work. 
So rare is suicide among American 
Negroes that it is doubtful if a well- 
authenticated case can be shown. ‘The 
planters of that period encouraged slav- 
erv as it afforded them cheap, docile 
and exceedingly profitable labor, well 
adapted to the requirements of their 
agricultural operations. From the Po- 
tomac southward along the Atlantic 
coast to the Spanish possessions bor- 
dering Georgia, the majority of Amer- 
ican farmers, lumbermen, artisans, 


builders and servants were Negro 
slaves. In Florida and the French ter- 
ritory of Louisiana the conditions were 
identical. Even the first generations 
of these Negroes did not long retain 
their African habits, dress or speech, 
but allowed themselves to drift into the 
ways of the white man; they acquired 
his speech, mixed with a survival of 
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their own tongue, copied his dress, 
adopted his methods of preparing his 
food and willingly took their new names. 
But this wholesale introduction of Ne- 
groes soon brought about opposition, 


strangely coming from the majority of 


Southern planters. One of the most 
stringent laws enacted in 1734 by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe and the Trustees who 
founded Georgia, the youngest of the 
thirteen colonies, provided that no 
African slaves should be brought into 
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that territory. Before, and long after 
Massachusetts had freed her handful of 
slaves because African slavery was both 
unprofitable and rendered almost im- 
possible by reason of the severity of the 
Northern climate, the South tried in 
vain to have the slave trade abolished 
because she had enough Negroes, but 
the influence of those directly in- 
terested in the profits of the loathsome 
business voted the bills down in the 
Provincial assemblies, later in Parlia- 
ment, and finally in Congress. It 
seems scarcely credible that these plant- 
ers, whose great wealth was the result 
of slave-labor, should fight against the 
bringing in of more blacks, yet such is 
the case. 

With the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary War the American Negro re- 
ceived his first experience in civilized 
warfare. In 1775, Lord Dunmore, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, resolved to project a 
scheme of most questionable wisdom ; 
to allure by the offer of freedom, Negro 
slaves, of whom he knew there were 
great numbers in the Southern Colonies, 
to embrace the British cause, by rising 
against their masters. He endeavored 
to accomplish in America what Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Roberts dare not 
do in Africa, no matter what their posi- 
tion may be—cause hordes of black 
men to rise in barbarous ferocity against 
the whites. 

The Virginians, when his proclama- 
tion was issued, were furious with re- 
sentment and set no bounds to their en- 
mity. It was enough brutality and 
great a wrong to stir up the Indians 
against the Colonists, but setting the 
blacks to do ruthless murdering was 
too much. At this time, one Con- 
nelly, a native Pennsylvanian, actual- 
ly proposed to Lord Dunmore to in- 
vade Virginia, and penetrate through 
to Georgia, that he might incite the 
Indians as well as stimulate the slaves 
against their masters. His plan ap- 
proved, he immediately set out to carry 
it into execution, but was captured 
en route to his home, his papers were 
read by the patriots and the whole 
scheme overthrown. Connelly was 
sent to Philadelphia and narrowly 
escaped lynching. Governor Martin, 
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of North Carolina, and Lord William 
Campbell, Governor of South Carolina, 
adopted similar plans for exciting the 
Negroes, who outnumbered the whites 
three to one, but only succeeded in driv- 
ing the colonists to more strenuous re- 
sistance and were forced to take refuge 
on the British fleet. 

During the hostilities, from 1776 to 
1783, the American Negroes were 
scarcely ever engaged in actual fight- 
ing, being employed in constructing 
fortifications, as camp servants, or to 
carry on the necessary agricultural oper- 
ations on which the embattled patriots 
depended for food. Notable among 
the colored heroes of the Revolution, 
however, was brave Austin Dabney, of 
Georgia. His owner cravenly refused 
to shoulder a flintlock and oppose Pre- 
vost and Tarleton in their march 
through the interior. The Negro offered 
to enlist and, after some discussion, 
the officers enrolled him. He was one 
of the heroic band who faced the charge 
of the 71st Highland regiment at Black- 
stock’s farm, and turned the crack 
troops of Europe in open field, with 
rifle and musket against the bayonet. 
At Kettle Creek, another battle which 
helped to check the advancing British 
bent on reinforcing Cornwallis in Vir- 
g nia, Dabney fired his gun with deadly 
aim and was severely wounded. After 
the war he was pensioned by the United 
States government and received grants 
of land from Georgia. For gallant service 
in the field he was freed by an Act of 
the State Legislature, and his value 
paid from the public funds. Grateful 


‘to the white family who nursed him 


when wounded, he earned money to 
educate their eldest son and wept with 
joy when the youth was admitted to 
the bar. Riding into Savannah to draw 
his pension he humbly fell to the rear 
of the white men he bore company. 
Gov. James Jackson, himself the owner 
of many slaves, saw Dabney, rushed 
out, shook his companion in arms by 
the hand, and had him lodged in his 
‘“‘quarters,”” or row of houses where 
the servants lived. Negroes fought at 
King’s Mountain, Yorktown, Brandy- 
wine and Monmouth, and a well-known 
engraving of Bunker Hill shows a 


Negro cocking his gun to fire on the 
British who have just shot the white 
soldier by his side. 

Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, invented 
in 1793, gave a new value to the 
Negro. The price of blacks went up 
with a leap, and soon they were valued 
at $500 to $600 for girls and boys, and 
$700 to $1,000 for men, with higher 
figures for those skilled in the trades, 
trained servants, cooks, nurses and the 
like. Does the action of the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, in 1798, in forbidding 
all further importation of slaves from 
abroal or from other states look as 1 
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the South desired to own more slaves ? 
With the settling of the ‘‘ Western 
Territories,’’ or the vast unlocated por- 
tions of the original thirteen states, and 
the raising into statehood of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, 
‘‘ plantation ’’ life became possible, and 
large tracts of land were soon cleared 
up, cabins built, Negroes brought out 
and their owners on the way to what 
was then considered great wealth. 

By the time of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Negroes, especially those ot 
the interior, had lost all recollection of 
Africa, and with the failure of the 
mothers to teach their children even a 
few words of their old speech that tie 
disappeared. Being an imitative race, 


they soon learned to adopt the songs, 
dances and customs of their masters ap- 
For ex- 


plicable to their conditions. 
ample, the ‘‘ cake walk ”’ 
is but a grotesque vari- 
ation of the stately min- 
uet of long ago. Subject 
to intelligent and gen- 
erally kindly care the 
race was a strong and 
hardy one, and their toil 
was by no means as un- 
productive to them as it 
would seem at a glance. 
To those informed as to 
the true state of the Ne- 
gro then and understand- 
ing his present situation, it is clear that 
he enjoyed more direct, substantial and 
satisfactory results from his labor prior 
to emancipation than he receives to- 
day. It is far cheaper to employ ne- 
groes on the southern farms of to-day 
than it was or could be to’own them. 
Early in the nineteenth century the 
slave trade ceased, and it is doubtful if 
there are now any native Africans in this 
country. The slaves were not person- 
ally interested in the ‘‘ Free State ’’ trou- 
bles, and their attitude during the Civil 
War was largely a matter of individual 
environment, though the great masses 
remained faithfully at their duties, as they 
knew them, until disturbed by the ar- 
mies. No greater tribute to their good 
qualities can be paid than to simply 
record that they did no harm to unpro- 
tected white women and children in the 
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absence of their masters, then engaged 
in warfare. 

Freedom was a bewilderment, and 
generally spelled helplessness or license. 
The revival of agriculture and closing of 
the ‘‘Freedman’s Bureau,’’ with its 
credulous managers and free rations, 
solved one question, ‘‘the ‘‘ Ku-klux 
Klans’’ the other. These ‘‘ Ku-klux’”’ 
were disguised Southern white men, 
who rode far and near by night, and by 
force or intimidation brought the dis- 
orderly Negroes toa quick sense of duty. 

During the reconstruction the Ne- 
groes were deluded with all manner of 
schemes, notable among which was the 
promise that the United States Govern 
ment would give each family ‘‘ forty 
acres of land and a mule.’’ Another 
was the floating of an enormous com 
pany to secure compensation from the 
general government for 
‘*time lost while working 
in slavery.’’ Following 
these fraudulent prac- 
tices to obtain contribu- 
tions in cash came ‘‘ Afri- 
can Colonization,’’ ‘‘ In- 
surance,’’ ‘‘ Benefit Or- 
ders,’’ and the like, each: 
reaping a rich harvest 
from the credulous. 

The rapid increase of 
the slaves under the excel- 
lent hygienic surround- 
ings of the old plantations produced 
quite enough of them and to spare, with- 
out bringing in any more. It isan estab- 
lished fact, owing to the hygienic con- 
dition of the old plantations, that if the 
rate of increase of the Negro for the 
first hundred years of slavery had been 
maintained up to thg present time, we 
should now have a Negro population of 
26,000,000, and yet there are now 
barely 9,000,000 in this country, with 
an equal number in our newly acquired 
territory. 

It is a fact that before the war the 
Negro death rate in the South was less 
than that for the whites. As an illus- 
tration, in Charleston, S. C., from 1822 
to the beginning of the war, the aver- 
age white death rate was 25.98 per 
thousand; for the blacks, 24.05 per 
thousand. 


The same was true for all 
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other Southern cities whose statistics I 
have seen. In the rural districts it was 
no doubt lower. 

After the war, in Charleston, from 1865 
to 1894, the average annual mortality 
for the whites was 26.77 per thousand ; 
for the blacks, 43.29 per 
thousand. 

I know of no Southern 
city where the Negro birth 
rate equals their death rate. 

Union Springs is perhaps 
an average Southern town. 
For the past six years the 
annual death-rate for that 
town for the whites was 11 
per thousand ; for the blacks, 
31.17 per thousand. The causes are 
obvious. They are poorly fed, im- 
properly clothed, and their homes ‘are 
located on the lowlands in the suburbs 
of the town, where the dampness of the 
atmosphere predisposes to tuberculosis 
and where all the filth and impurities 
of the town drain directly into their 
wells and streams, contaminating their 
only source of water supply. With 
such surroundings and an utter lack of 
of appreciation of the laws of health, 
they become very susceptible to all 
forms of disease, particularly typhoid 
and malarial fevers and tuberculosis. 

One-fifth of all the deaths in Union 
Springs for a year were due to con- 
sumption, and all occurred among the 
blacks —a larger death rate among them 
from that cause alone than the total 
white death rate. During 
slavery, this disease was 
of comparatively rare oc- 
currence among. them, 
yet after less than two 
generations we have so 
large a death rate among 
the Negroes from’ that 
cause that it seems that 
tuberculosis will be a po- 
tent factor in the solution 
of the Negro question.* 

From 1890 to 1900 
they increased, and some argue that 
this increase proves that the Negro 
is improving every year; but if that 
increase. has been at the expense of 
the moral and physical well-being 
of the race, when the pendulum swings 








the other way, as it must surely 
do, the increase in the defective and 
diseased classes will only hasten the 
final destruction of the race. ‘The ma- 
jority of them have not the proper food 
and clothing, and their houses are not 
sufficiently comfortable to 
maintain health. The aver- 
age country family is allow- 
ed $5 to $10 per month for 
clothing and provisions. 
They are supposed to raise 
sufficient food-stuff for their 
stock, but very few of them 
doso. They have also to 
provide food for a mule or 
horse out of this pitiful al- 
lowance. These conditions appear de- 
plorable, but merchants or bankers will 
allow them to have only as much as 
they will pay back; and even with such 
meagre advances, at the end of the year 
the creditor is frequently the loser. I 
am sure that very few of the Negroes in 
the country have a proper variety of 
food, and very many of them do not 
have a sufficient quantity of the kind 
they get. 

‘To-day they are provided throughout 
the South with the same common school 
educational advantages as the whites, 
and yet their taxes paid are the mini- 
mum. Philanthropists, resident in the 
Eastern States, have erected technolog- 
ical schools that surpass those opened 
for Southern white boys. ‘Tuskeegee 
and Hampton are doing a splendid work 

in instructing their pupils 

in the useful arts and 
trades, while many col- 
leges and theologiéal in- 
stitutes turn out excel- 
lent classes, but their 
best work is done in 
an indirect manner. The 
students in these colleges 
make it a practice to 
_spend their vacations in 
teaching rural and vil- 
lage schools, being paid 
small sums for the work by the pa- 
rents of their scholars. One summer 
a student in an Atlanta, Ga., wniver- 
sity taught school and lived in a rude 
cabin, devoid of the simplest con- 
veniences of modern life. The girl was 


* The death rate among the Negroes is unquestionably increasing at an alarming rate, and, 
as an eminent evangelist said, ‘‘ The three D’s-—Dirt, Disease and the Devil—will, in my 
opinion, be the principal agents in settling the question which faces the South.” 
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shocked at the filth, but did not leave. 
She washed the children; made them 
clean clothes out of empty flour sacks 
and showed their mother how to cook 
better food, keep her one-room house 
clean, and actually managed to divide 
the corners into small sleeping quarters. 
On her next visit, a year later, she was 
delighted to observe that her teachings 
were not forgotten and that two neat 
cabins now afforded ample room for all. 
It is such instances as this which justify 
the continuance of higher educational 
facilities for Ne- 


groes. 
Strangers trav- 
eling about the 


South notice that 
there is quite a 
marked difference 
between the Ne- 
groes of different 
sections. A Richmond darkie is not like 
those at Atlanta, who, in turn differ 
from their fellows on the Georgia farms. 
In town and country, coast and inland, 
the negroes vary in color, stature, 
strength, physiognomy, intelligence, 
politeness and skill as workers. Au- 
thorities agree that on the rice planta- 
tion of the Carolinas and Louisiana are 
to be found the Africans of the purest 
blood and most marked characteristics. 
At Charleston, S. C., even the visitor 
of a day instantly notices that the 
swarming Ne- 
groes of the 
streets differ in 
appearance 
from any that 
he has ever 
' seen before in 
all the South- 
land. Here is 
thereal Negro. 
It is not at 
all unusual for 
strangers,even 
Southerners, 
to.be unable to 
understand the 
indescribable 
patois of these 
Negroes ofcity 
and coast in 
Carolina. 








Rapture for three. 


The ‘‘ gullah,’’ as Carolinians term 
it, using some long-remembered Afri- 
can term surviving to our day only in 
this particular connection, consists of a 
certain softening of the speech, a decided 
dropping of both the first and finai let- 
ters of words in a manner impossible to 
communicate to the reader by writing, 
a sort of blurring of words as though 
some impediment existed in their 
speech. This singular dialect is per- 
fectly intelligible to Carolinians, yet 
their efforts to mimic it fall short of 
the original in ev- 
ery particular. 
White children of- 
ten possess some 
ability to express 
themselves in it, 
but at maturity 
they can only give 
the proper accent 
to a few words, hardly ever a sen- 
tence. So distinct a dialect is ‘‘ gullah”’ 
that there is more similarity between 
English and Italian than ‘‘ gullah’’ and 
what is ordinarily termed ‘‘Coon dia- 
lect,’’ and so often mimicked on the 
stage. Minstrel men and comedians 
can never succeed in making use of this 
really rythmical speech which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to music. A couple of 
Negro boys and an old banjo outside 
your window at night and you have a 
unique musical treat. In the Charles- 
ton market-house is found, as nowhere 
else in the South, a perfect race study. 
There they come early each day to tend 
queer, little table-like stalls on which 
the old ‘‘mammies’”’ seat themselves 
behind heaps of fresh vegetables, fruits, 
fish and oysters. Clad in sombre colors 
with the traditional head-dress of a gay 
Madras head-handkerchief or spotless 
cotton, they sit and cry their merchan- 


dise. Only the French market in New 
Orleans rivals this. Out in the streets 
are the itinerant venders of crabs, 


shrimp, fish, game and vegetables; the 
whitewashers and smutty sweeps. Each 
has his particular howl which is dis 
cord to strangers but informs cooks 
what he has to sell. Push-carts are 
not known, so baskets neatly balanced 
on the head suffice in their stead. Very 
small Negroes clean the chimneys, 















































which they climb up 
inside and _ scrape, 
emerging sooty from 
head to . foot and 
blacker than ever. 
Down in the narrow 
. lanesandbackstreets 
the Negroes have 
their humble but 
happy homesand car- 
ry on business after 
their fashion, dis- 
, playing signs read- 

ing, ‘‘Joe Cole & 

One of tie Just Wife, Shrimps,’’ or, 

families. ‘*S. Brown, White- 
washer & Bricklayer,’’ and ‘‘ Jane, 
Washin’ Done.”’ 

Among the great Negresses of this 
country stands prominent Carrie Steele 
of Georgia. A mulatto slave, she became 
a depot waitress, employed to ‘assist 
women and children from train to 
train. For twenty-five years she never 
faltered in her duties, which she exe- 
cuted with unfailing tact, kindness and 
sympathy for every sick, sorrowful or 
weak person to wNom she ministered in 
her humble way. It is related that 
this intrepid woman, more than once, 
rescued ignorant girls from designing 
men and women; braved the anger and 
risked the danger incident to a Negro 
interfering in such matters. Her life 
work was not done when age called her 
to resign from her duties at the Union 
Depot in Atlanta. Then she invested 
her savings in a house and gathered to 
her motherly heart all the homeless 
orphans of her race that her means 
would permit her to care for, never 
once being known to call on the sym- 
pathies or benevolence of others to aid 
her. Carrie Steele did what she could 
to keep these children and died at her 
post, impoverished by her noble efforts, 
leaving no one of her race to carry on 
her work. It is doubtful if another 
such woman ever existed among Amer- 
ican Negroes or if her equal will be seen 
again. 

As domestic servants the Negroes 
control the situation throughout the 
South, for the native-born Southerners 
of the poorer classes utterly refuse to 
perform what they designate as ‘‘nig- 
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ger's work.”’ The olden-time cooks, 
with their delicious dishes are a thing of 
the past, for the girls of this generation 
lack practical knowledge of even the 
plainest cooking. Search for the old 
cooks and they are like the meteor, 
‘* always fell in the next county.’ The 
deft maids who attended the Southern 
beauties at old Saratoga or followed 
‘*young Miss’’ to the gay racing sea- 
son of Lexington, Ky., are now all 
aged women, and have no successors. 
As nurses their usefulness bids fair to 
continue for a long period, for no one 
can equal them in the skilful and ten- 
der care of children, who in turn are 
devoted to their ‘‘ mammies How- 
ever, all indications point to a gradual 
change, beginning in the larger cities 
from colored to white help throughout 
the South, and with the closing of kit- 
chen doors to colored women will come 
the day when a Negro cook can no 
longer feed four to six of her family or 
friends. This is now tolerated with the 
same feeling that the Eastern house- 
keeper displays who knowingly submits 
to her cook’s receiving a commission 
on all supplies purchased. When the 
white man’s kitchen no longer furnishes 
free food, then the Negro, through the 
need for food, will meet a crisis that 
will be the turning point of his career 
in this country. 





cl modern mammy. 
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The Southern 
Negroenjoyed but 
a short advantage 
of the ballot, so 
suddenly thrust 
into his hand. 
Rightfully or 
wrongfully, white 
men, especially 
the English- 
speaking branch, 
invariably domin- 
ate whatever land 
they settle as their 
home. Duringthe 
Reconstruction 
era succeeding the 
Civil War the 
Southern white 
men, by various 
means ,soon wrest- 
ed local political 
control from the 
hands of the Ne- 
gro and his white 
leaders, the ‘‘ car 
pet baggers ’’ and 
‘‘seallywags” who 
sought preferment 
by.the use of the 
freedmen’s vote. State after state was 
soon reinstated in the Union, and 
succeeded in eliminating the Negro 
vote to a greater or lesser degree, so 
that by the early eighties his vote be- 
came of little value. Stringent regis- 
tration laws made ‘‘ repeaters”’ impossi- 
ble; that class to which the North Car- 
olina datkie belonged who said: ‘‘Yes- 
sir, dem men sho’ did run me'way from 
de polls, dey said I’d voted ’leben times 
already, an’ ‘lowed dat wuz enough! ’’ 
Next came the enactment of the laws 
providing that party primary elections 
might be held, and that ended the Ne- 
gro voting with any effect in any elec- 
tions save the national. It also pre- 
cluded the possibility of there existing 
any party other than the Democratic, 
and practically disfranchised all South- 
ern whites who belonged to the Repub- 
lican party. The South is saddled, 
therefore, with the evils of a one-party 
rule.* 

One of the most prominent leaders of 
organized labor, resident in Georgia, 





Too young for the cotton fields. 


gives it as his 
opinion that the 
Negro has almost 
lost his hold upon 
the skilled trades, 
with the excep- 
tion of building. 
In that he is now 
in the minority 
and is employed 
only in out-door 
work As mem- 
bers of trades 
unions they are 
not sought and 
only a few brick- 
masons belong to 
the organization. 
They are yet em- 
ployed largely in 
saw-mills, furni- 
ture factories and 
foundries, but 
show no gain in 
the number em- 
ployed, owing to 
a lack of steadi- 
ness in their work, 
pay day being gen- 
erally taken as a 
‘*time to lay off and rest up They 
have proved useless as printers, seem- 
ingly being incapable of acquiring the 
requisite skill. It is unfortunate, but 
true, that they have no opportunity to 
develop into skilled mechanics through 
the aid of trades unions, as the white 
members refuse to affiliate with them or 
take colored apprentices. : 

Capitalists, ever ready to employ the 
cheapest labor, do not reckon upon the 
American Negro in their calculations 
when establishing new industries in the 
South. The Negro has been tried as a 
cotton mill operative by the Vesta Cot- 
ton Mills, at Charleston, S. C., and 
proved a failure. This mill was con- 
ducted by an able and experienced man- 
agement, who did their best to make the 
operatives useful, but were finally com- 
pelled to remove the plant to a locality 
where white labor was plentiful. 

The future of the American Negro, is 
a question which is interesting to the 
nation. The value of the race as 
laborers in Southern cotton fields is 


* The most vital question affecting the political life of the South is Negro disfranchisement. 
In our July issue this disfranchisement was discussed by its leading Republican opponent, 


Senator FR. D. Crumpacker. 
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beyond computation and their useful- 
ness as artisans can be made of equal 
worth. They will have to work out 
their future amid the industrialism of 
the twentieth century with no aid from 
the government, direct or indirect. 

There is no color line in business, 
but the lack of training and opportun- 
ity to receive suitable technological 
education may place the black men of 
the next generation at a decided disad- 
vantage. From a survey of the present 
condition of the race, the conclusion is 
reached that their future is bright for the 
minority of individuals, but dark for the 
race. Many persons point to the skilled 
and best educated, and declare that the 
entire Negro population is advancing ; 
otners take a broad view of the ques- 
tion and conclude that the millions of 
black men of to-day are the inferiors 
mentally, morally and physically of the 
past generation. Relieved of the dis- 
turbing effects of active participation in 
politics, and provided with suitable 
educational advantages, the race may 
yet regain their one-time worth to 
Southern employers, who are generally 
willing to engage their services at satis- 
factory rates of pay when they are at 
all available. 

‘*Some say the race will die out,’’ 
says Booker T. Washington. ‘‘In 
1619 twenty Negroes were brought into 
the country. To-day the Negroes num- 
ber 9,000,000. With those in the re- 
cently acquired territories the number 
is something like 18,000,000. At that 
rate of increase the white race had 
better look to it that it be not out- 
numbered. There is no indication of 
decay in the race, for if thirty-six years 
it has more than doubled.”’ 
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Nearly every one interested in the 
upbuilding of this interesting race, their 
deportation, their employment or their 
extinction has a remedy ready at hand. 
All these plans present more or less 
suggestions, yet none meets with the 
needs of the case. His idea is tersely 
put; and he is living up to it in his 
noble work at Tuskeegee, Ala., believ- 
ing that, ‘‘ Education is the only solu- 
tion. The progress upward of the race 
was slow at first, but it has been steady 
and is going on.. Black men are en- 
gaging in every business and attaining 
higher standing everywhere.’’ 

Will Negroes increase as claimed by 
Booker T. Washington, or succumb to 
disease as contended by many others? 
Will they be supplanted in their 
work in the South by foreign and 
native born whites; merely maintain 
their present position as agriculturists, 
laborers and servants, or rise through 
education and textile training? Will 
they become a political power under a 
Negro leader, lose their ballot or remain 
a political dead-letter, barring whites 
from the Republican ranks? Do Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Guam, and the Philippines offer oppor- 
tunities for colonization? Is education 
an advantage or a drawback? ‘These 
are a few of the forms in which this 
mighty question involving the destinies, 
welfare and lives of nine millions of 
Americans presents itself to our people, 
demanding a satisfactory answer. Some- 
thing yet must be done as sweeping as 
emancipation for their permanent bet- 
terment and entered into by all the 
states without prejudice on the ques- 
tion, looking only toward arriving at a 
satisfactory solution. 
























JOE LEWIS 
By 
LAWRENCE PERRY 


MBITION came when first 
he met her, at Newport 
| News, where the great coal 
, barges lie packed like logs 
along the coal wharves. That 
time was when his tug nosed up along- 
side the barge Golden Dream so that 
the tug captain could talk to the barge 
men about the trip to New York. This 
gave young Lewis the opportunity-to 
see her at close range, and even to talk 
to her. Lewis was good to look at de- 
spite his blue shirt, wide open at the 
throat, and his coarse gray trousers, 
and the girl rather enjoyed talking to 
him. She was not very old, and she did 
not live on the barge as most barge girls 
do. Her mother did, because the father 
did—e was the captain and part owner 
—but she wished better things for the 
girl. So she kept her at the house of a 
sister in New York and sent her to 
school. Once in a while in summer, 
however, she made the trip. That is 
how Lewis met her. 

He felt very funny about it all as he 
caught the flash of the blue eyes, and a 
queer thrill, which seemed to begin just 
under the second button of his blue 
shirt, rose and found vent in the steel 
gray eyes which threw a soft light that 
the girl saw and felt, but understood as 
little as Lewis did. 

‘So you’re a deck hand,’’ she was 
saying. ‘‘ My father says I musn’t ever 
have anything to do with tug hands. 
Why ain’t you a captain ?’”’ 

‘‘Tam going to be some day,’’ said 
Lewis promptly. Then he started. 
‘‘Yes,’’ he added solemnly, ‘‘ lam going 
to be one—some day—and then perhaps 
your father—’’ 

‘* Yes, of course, you will be; and 
then my father will--’’ then she blushed 
and turned and ran to the cabin. 
Lewis looked at her in amazement, then 
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** Good-bye, captain.” 


he jumped to the deck of the tug. oe » 
Some day—he had never thought of % 
some day before. He had bestowed, al 


heretofore, but a few careless thoughts 
on the present, and the past was dead ; 


ah | 

but some day—he kicked savagely ne 
. . , ~ i 
againsta bitt and scowled. Why not? He a 
did not blame her father, but he would fia 
= 


be a captain. Andthen? So he thought 
on the long day and night while the 
tug was dragging the Golden Dream 
and two other great barges to Com- 
munipaw. He saw her once again 
when his tug cast off, but it was only 
for a minute, in which she had time to 
shout, ‘‘ Good-bye, captain,’’ and to 
wave her hand. 4 

It changed Joe Lewis. Every one on \ 
the big two-funneled sea-going tug q 
Hydrographer could see that something 2 
had, but only Joe knew what. All his i 
spare time now he spent in the pilot 
house, talking to the captain and study- 
ing coastwise and harbor charts, and 
learning navigation. He bought a dic- E 
tionary anda Bowditch’s ‘‘ Navigation,’’ 
and he began to learn all sorts of things 
that he had never thought about before. 
And every month the Hydrographic 
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office sent his captain a pilot chart ot 
the North Atlantic, which the captain 
would spread out in a frame over one of 
the bunks and then tell Joe things about 
it. Joe never missed nor forgot a word 
either. It was all so new for him to do 
anything like that, and the captain was 
pleased because he had picked him off 
the streets and had watched him for 
five years. Joe was twenty-three now, 
and until this time he had contented 
himself with washing down decks, las- 
soing pier bitts with the bight of a 
hawser at a distance of ten feet, and 
hauling ash buckets from the fireroom 
single-handed, both of which last were 
made possible by nis mighty shoulders. 
But now all this had changed, and the 
crew of the ydrographer gasped with 
astonishment. But they said nothing 
for fear Joe would knock their heads 
off, and the captain said nothing either, 
because Joe was very sensitive. It 
might spoil the whole thing. So every 
one acted as though he had not changed 
a bit, and Joe smiled to himself. 

But it was hard work sometimes. He 
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had been schooled in the streets, which 
is a poor school any way you take it, 
and it was only the thought of the barge 
girl that nerved him to the struggle. 

All this work and study and the 
deepening of his mind channels could 
have but one result—as he thought 
more deeply, more deeply he loved, and 
that was the one bad thing about it all. 
But the girl could not know. She was 
staying still; Joe was moving to a high- 
er plane, and when he got beyond her 
she knew with a woman’s intuition that 
something had occurred. But she didn’t 
know it was that. It did not affect her 
much anyway. 

He saw her sometimes when the /y- 
drographer \ay at the end of the East 
River pier where the tugs lie ten deep 
over night. He used to put on his best 
clothes, just before sunset, and meet 
her at the Battery. And there they 
would sit until the sunset died out and 
twilight came. Sitting beside the girl 
and gazing into the red sunsets he 
learned many things aside from naviga- 
tion. He had never known much about 
love before, and he hardly knew what 
to make of the deep, strong emotion 
which began to thrill at all times when 
he thought of her, and which almost 
lifted him out of himself when he was 
with her. But the girl’s mind seemed 


= to dwell far from the strange thoughts 


Until the sunset died out. 





that were tearing Joe, and this some- 
times brought long silences when they 
were together. But neither understood. 
He had been struggling three years 
when the offer to be mate of the Wars, 
of the Bannigan Towing Company, 
came. It was mainly harbor work in 
which this tug was engaged, but it was 
the best Joe could do, because it takes 
years of experience before a man is 
qualified to be even a mate on the sea- 
going tugs. He accepted the offer. 
‘‘And so,’’ he said to the girl, ‘‘ ye 
see I’m a comin’ out ahead, and it 
won't be long before I am a captain. 
And then—’’ 
‘* Then what ?’’ ihterrupted the girl. 
Joe’s face paled. ‘‘ Say, Julie,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘don’t you know what I 
have been a workin’ and a tryin’ to be 
a captain and doin’ all these things for ? 
No? Why, all because I love ye, girl, 














and I wanted to be something good so’s 
I could marry ye. An’ I’m a goin’ ter 
when I get a captain, ain’t I, Julie?’”’ 
and he seized her hand. 

The girl drew back and laughed ner- 
vously. She had 
oncethought of this, 
but she was oldet 
and more sensible 
now; she thought 
Joe was, too. 

‘*What! marry 
me, silly? Why, 
Joe, you wouldn't 
want me to wait all 
that time, would 
you? Why, Joe, I 
wouldn’t marry you 
for anything ! Why, 
I never—what’s the 
matter, Joe?”’ 

Joe had risen from @ 
the Battery bench 
with a cry like that 
of a hurt animal. 
Then he turned sud 
denly and almost 
ran away. Some 
thing was loose in 
his head, and his 
strangely disordered 
mind seemed to have 
nothing to cling to 
—not a_ tangible 
thought to direct 
it straight. Just a 
pulsating whirl. He 
pressed his hand to 
his head and reeled 
like a drunken man. 
Was it all over? 
Something snapped 
in his aching brain. 
He stopped, stood up very straight and 
clicked his jaws together. It was a 
glimmer of understanding, and he 
seized it as a drowning man seizes a 
straw. There he stood until five min- 
utes had passed—then he turned and 
went away. 


Sometimes in the early morning when 
the mist hangs low in the southwest, 
and there is going to be wind, before 
the red sun has eaten the clouds which 
dimly obscure the blue, a curtain of 











Joe was good to look at. 
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pure silver light falls to the ocean from 
above and hides from view the vessels 
which have crossed the bar. From the 
Navesink it has been called the gate of 
heaven, but when those who fared in 
and out of the harbor 
saw a certain tug 
plunging through 
the silvery curtain 
they gave it another 
name. They said: 
‘“There goes Cap- 
tain Joe to hell.’’ 

Captain Joe of the 
tug Vulcan. He 
said that many times 
to himself, because 
it meant so many 
things of which he 
was very proud. It 
meant eight long 
years of desper- 
ate struggle, of 
disappointment 
tinctured with 
success, of suc- 
cess tinctured by 
disappointment. 
He had lived life 
on a higher plane 

than had _ been 

outlined for him, and 
had experienced con- 
stant emotions that he 
could not understand, 

that were beyond him. 
Onward, he knew what 
that meant, and onward 
he had gone, rejoicing 
that at least one thjng 
was plain. And the end 
was not yet—there was 
no stopping place for 
him—he knew that. But what was the 
end to be? He marveled that he should 
still have desired to go on after she 
who inspired him had gone out of his 
life laughing at him. Sometimes he 
longed for the stopping place. As for 
her, she had married Captain Jeff of the 
big coastwise flyer Lone Star. Joe 
Lewis had seldom smiled since that 
day. They ca#led him Moody Joe. 

He was going to command a great 
ocean tug one of these days, but often 
he wished that he were dead. 


~~ 
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‘‘ The girl started me on this game,”’ 
he often said to himself, ‘‘and when 
she left me somethin’ kept naggin’ at 
me to keep on, and I did, but God 
knows why,’’ and so he had, with the 
dead love illumined into a semblance of 
life. 

But he had come to be a great tug- 
boat captain, the best known and most 
sought after in New York harbor. 
There was only one captain who could 
approach the skill with which he 
warped a steamship into a dock,—that 
captain being Jim Rhodes, whom river 
folks called ‘‘ Bronzo,’’ which in tug-boat 
parlance means ‘‘ out for the dollar.’’ 
Captain Joe could stand on the bridge 
of a freighter, throw out a stern line 
and a head line, and have the vessel tied 
up alongside a pier in five minutes, and 
that is about record time. He was ab- 
solutely fearless; grandly, sublimely so 
—he did not know what fear was. He 
had never thrown down a hazardous 
contract in his life, and the man who 
employed him never heard him excuse 
his delay in carrying out a job on the 
ground that storm signals were flying 
along the coast. He rather delighted, 
it seemed, in putting out for Boston in 
the teeth of a gale. It gave him a rep- 
utation. Some day, the saying was, 
the Vu/can will go out and never come 
in again. She was not an ocean-going 
tug in a strict sense of the word, being 
only 110 feet long. Joe didn’t care 
what South Street thought or said. He 
knew the Vz/can ; he knew every bolt 
and every piece of plating, from her 
garboard strake to her sheer. She was 
designed for long distance traveling, 
that is, her coal bunkers were unusual- 
ly large, and Captain Joe had an idea 
that no storm ever was brewed in the 
waters he traversed that could knock 
her apart. And there was license for 
his belief. 

And so whenever the Vu/can was 
seen making out over the bar into that 
silver curtain they remarked signifi- 
cantly: ‘‘ There goes Cap’n Joe to 
hell.’’ 

Joe knew that curtain. He knew it 
better than anyone in the world. The 
bar was /izs post. That is the place to 
pick up tows, because you get the first 
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chance at incoming wind-jammers and 
disabled steamships. It is great to lie 
there in fair weather, but when the ele- 
ments are angry there is a scarcity of 
tugs below the Southwest Spit. Indeed 
Captain Joe was the only one who dared 
do it. He dared. Nothing in the shape 
of wind and wave ever kept him from 
his favorite haunt, and many and many 
a vessel had he towed to the sheltering 
Horseshoe or under the lee of the Nave- 
sink hills, with the gale thrumming its 
tow line. 

The crew of the V’u/can consisted of 
two deckhands, a mate, engineer, two 
firemen and a cook. Like their captain 
they were daredevils, and they trusted 
their commander with the implicit faith 
with which a child trusts its father. 

There were suspicious-looking clouds 
to the east northeastward, and the 
barometer was beginning to fall. It 
was evening, and the tug l’u/can, chug- 
chugging down the coast from Newport 
was going to catch it good. That was 
what Captain Joe remarked to his mate 
as he peered rather more curiously than 
otherwise at the horizon. Already the 
wind was breezing on, and there was an 
ominous moan which sometimes ended 
in a screech or a wail as the wind was 
sucked up into the clouds. 

‘‘Might better a taken the Sound 
course,’’ observed the mate, ‘‘ ’cause 
they ain’t a chance o’ running across 
the Pembroke off Fire Island to-morrow 
—not in what we are goin’ to get. Not 
that I give a damn about th’ wind,’’ 
he added as though apologizing for sus- 
pected faintness of heart. 

‘“No,’’ said Joe, ‘‘ we'll miss the 

embroke, I reckon, but there’s chance 
of salvage in this gale. Something’s 
liable to get a knock down. You never 
can tell.”’ 

The mate squinted his eye towards 
the horizon and then out to sea. He 
shifted his black clay pipe thoughtfully 
on the other side of his mouth. 

‘* Just so,’’ he said finally, and went 
down the companionway back of the 
pilot house and saw that everything 
was made tight. ‘‘It’s a goin’ to be 


nasty,’’ he muttered ; ‘‘ the wind has 
got too much of a north slant to suit 
There'll be a sea sure enough.’ 


me. 
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Just then one short toot of the lx/- 
can's whistle sounded, and a deck hand 
answering the captain’s summons, re- 
ceived orders to get the sea-anchor 
ready. 

‘* Didn't I tell ye,’’ said the mate. 
‘*Cap’n Joe’ll heave her to.’’ 

The storm came. Sea and sky seemed 
to luse their identity and to merge into 


an indefinite, swirling, seething wall of 
gray clouds of spray and black hissing 
water. The tug quivered with the first 
shock of the blast and one of the double 
windows in the pilot house was blown 
in, crashing against a framed harbor 
chart on the after wall. Captain Joe 
shut his teeth and called in his mate to 
lend a hand at the wheel. 


They weré not making good weather of it. 
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The drag had been streamed over the 
tow and the slow revolving screw kept 
the tug’s bow well into the combers 
and then she rode, with the storm all 
about and the smother greedily licking 
up over the gunwales as though anx- 
ious to engulf her. There must be 
no falling off into the trough—that 
would mean destruction. ‘‘ Hold her 
to it—make her beg,’’—these were the 
watchwords on board the Vu/can, and 
hold her they did for twelve long hours 
—all through the night— while the 
spindrift from the waves’ crests drove 
over the smokestack. With the dawn 
there was just a little moderation in the 
wind and seas, and Captain Joe decided 
to run down the coast before the storm 
to a haven—the Delaware Breakwater 
he had in mind. 

One o'clock, and the Vulcan was 
scudding along thirty miles off shore, 
it being a principle of Captain Joe’s to 
hunt deep water in a storm. 

Two o’clock, and suddenly the mate, 
who had been looking out of the pilot 
house with Joe’s binoculars, touched 
him on the shoulder with them. 

**Qver there, Cap’n,’’ he said, ‘‘ some- 
thin’s in trouble.’’ 

Joe looked and saw three objects 
down to leeward but well out fo sea. 
With the glasses he made out a tug and 
three coal barges and they were not 
making good weather of it. The tug 
was headed up coast, bucking the gale, 
and clouds of black smoke were coming 
out of her funnels; she rolled so that 
nearly three-quarters of her red under- 
body showed, and the barges were jerk- 
ing and tumbling at the ends of the 
connecting hawsers. + 

Captain Joe headed his tug a little 
more seaward and swept on down the 
coast. In an hour the Vudcan was 
almost abreast of the tug and her tows, 
but a mile or so inside of them. The 
gale was increasing with terrible fury and 
Captain Joe knew that it was a fight for 
life out there. He laid the glasses on 
the window sill, levelled them towards 
the struggling craft and got down on 
his knees to look through them. All 
who could leave their posts gathered in 
the pilot house, and Joe told them what 
he saw. Two men held the wheel and 


at Joe’s command they veered a little 
off shore. Then his face paled. 

‘It's Captain Jeff's Lone Star,’’ he 
said thickly, ‘‘ and the first barge is the 
Golden Dream—I1 know her clipper 
bow and white under-body. The other 
two are--just barges.’’ The Golden 
Dream and the Lone Star; on one were 
her parents; on the other her husband. 
He rever took his eye from his glasses. 
‘* The big fellow,’’ continued Joe, ‘‘ is 
agleam with spray and there's a big sec- 
tion of her starboard rail ripped out. 
Her screws ain’t pushin’ her a’tall; 
they're just racing against the air.’’ 

Joe could see it all—a limitless ex- 
panse of slate-black watery hillocks 
with a sky so dark that the driving 
blue clouds gave only the impression 
of some movement above, a great tug 
throwing up volumes of black smoke 
and rolling her rails under; and a three- 
thousand-foot line of great reeling 
barges. 

As he looked he saw Captain Jeff ap- 
pear at the tug’s stern with an axe in 
his hand. He was standing by the two 
great brass bitts around which the 
hawser to the first barge was made 
fast. Joe saw him stand up and swing 
the axe. 

‘*D—n him!’ he cried, ‘‘ he’s going 
to cut them adrift.’’ As he spoke he 
saw the barge captain, the man whom 
he took to be her father, run out and 
shake his hand pleadingly, and a yell 
of anger was borne to his ears. Then, 
as the axe descended, he caught the 
flash of a dress behind the barge cap- 
tain. A white dress and the glint of 
yellow hair. Who was it ? -The mother 
was dead—was it Julie? What was 
she doing there? Another flash of the 
dress and the yellow hair, just as the 
great hawser parted with a report like 
that of acannon. There was a scream 
and the bight of the flying line caught 
the barge man about the waist and cut 
him in two. 

‘* He has cut his wife adrift—and the 
barge,’’ said Captain Joe, dashing his 


glass to the deck. His eyes blazed. 
‘* He has cut them all adrift, and I am go- 
ingtopick themup. Ain’tI right, men?’’ 
The men looked steadily at one 
another for a moment in silence. 














Saw him sland up and swing the axe. 
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‘* Yer right, Cap’n,’’ they said. The 
mate looked searchingly at his captain. 
‘It’s pretty sure death ’’ he muttered, 
‘‘but it won't be the first long chance 
I've taken tor salvage; nor the Cap'n 
either.’’ 

But Joe was not thinking about sal- 
vage as he swung the helm, and headed 
across the combing seas in the direction 
of the helpless barges. She was aboard 
one of them, and there was none but 
he to save her. O God! why had she 
not married a man? ‘‘ Julie, Julie, I 
am coming,’’ he hissed through his 
teeth. ‘‘l am coming.’’ 

There were three puffs of white on 
each of the barges; they had hoisted 
their sails; but the next instant the 
wind blew them out of the eyelets, and 
they flew away like white clouds. 

She was aboard. On, on, went the 
gallant Vu/can. Bang, bang, smash 
came the rending cross seas into her 
bulwarks and steel upper works. A 
wave tore off the anchor lashed forward 
and, swept aft by a big wave, it drove 
through the forward house, leaving a 
great gaping hole. Diagonally across 
the blast she stumbled, with Captain 
Joe at the wheel, his hand tight on the 
spokes and the mate at his side,—just 
pushing her onward. Onward—thump 

—ctrump—trrang—part of the after 
cabin in, and the tug almost on her 
beam. Up again, though, and still on- 
ward. Laboring, staggering, but halt- 
ing not, she went on, possessed seem- 
ingly of the incarnate, grim steadfast- 
ness of her owner. Still on, slam bang, 
buffeting with the billows, knowing no 
defeat. Smashed over by one wave, 
rising pluckily to meet another, some- 
times almost awash, with the steam 
wrecking pump throwing water out of 
the stokeroom; every plate and rivet 
holding true, screw churning, engines 
at full power—-ah! but she was a tug! 

So she won and swung silently under 
the lee of the forward barge—-the barges 
were still connected. ‘‘A line, a line,’’ 
bellowed Captain Joe, but one had al- 
ready been hurled from the barge and 
had fallen across the tug. Hauling in 
the hawser that was attached to it the 
crew made it fast to the bitts. This 
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done, the /’u/can started to pull into the 
wind to hold the barges’ heads up and 
keep them from being knocked to pieces. 
Joe’s eyes never left the first barge: a 
sickening doubt had entered his mind, 
and for a moment a choking weight 
seemed to rest on his heart. As the tug 
swept past the barge’s pitching bow 
Joe leaned far out of the window to 
catch the name. He started and looked 
again and his cheeks grew gray. It 
was not the Golden Dream. Not the 
Golden Dream! God! Julie! He 
started to give an order, then he shut 
his jaws tight and said nothing. Instead 
he snatched up the binoculars and took 
one glance at the laboring Lone Star. 
Captain Jeff was still standing near the 
stern bitts, but now he was not alone. 
Joe fastened his glass on the second 
figure for an instant. 

‘‘Julie,’’ he whispered. Then he 
dashed the binoculars aside and gave 
his attention to the barges. 

The hawser was so tight that it 
hummed like a guitar string, and the 
great, helpless hulks were jerking and 
rolling until it seemed as though they 
would pull the Vu/can’s stern off. But 
still her screw kicked the smother, her 
head well up into the seas, and the 
barges’ heads well up, too. But assist- 
ance had to come before dark—the Vu/- 
can was not going to last all night. 

Joe wondered why he had not fol- 
lowed his first impulse when he dis- 
covered his mistake; when he found 
that she was safe on the Lone Star. 
He began to see, to understand what 
had been hidden. He was going to 
stick because it was his duty ; because 
he had lived so in the past years that 
he could do nothing else. 

There was a chance for those barges 
if he held them until help came. He 
smiled—it was so plain. He might live 
a hundred years and never see his plan 
any better. Was this the stopping place? 
‘We'll stick,’’ he said to the mate; 
‘‘it’s right. There’s a chance we can 
hold ’em until a liner comes along—a 





chance if something comes afore dark.”’ 

And the gale increased, and the waves 
rose, and the darkness came creeping 
over the waters. Finally it was all dark. 
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LIGHTNING by FREDERICK STREET 


+ have little fear of electricity 
in these days. In those mani- 
festations of its energy which 
we have learned to control and 
even to create, it does too many com- 
mon daily services for us. But light- 
ning is a very different matter. We 
forget that it is only the great untamed 
manifestation of electricity, and not un- 
naturally we look at the two types of 
the same force with the same difference 
of feeling with which we regard a piece 
of artificial ice in a refrigerator and an 
iceberg from the deck of a steamer. 
What harm lightning is capable of is 
well known; how to prevent it from 
doing harm is still a vague and vitally 
interesting question. Every year in 
this country between seven and eight 
hundred lives are lost by lightning 
stroke and more than a thousand persons 
injured. During 1899 there were 4,253 
animals—cattle, horses, mules, sheep 
or pigs—killed by lightning in the 
open fields, while the value of the prop- 
erty destroyed either directly or through 
fires caused by bolts was estimated at 
six millions of dollars. It is impossible 
to collect exact statistics of this kind of 
loss, but these estimates of the United 
States Weather Bureau are very near to 
the truth, and certainly undervalue 
rather than overrate the total loss. 
They serve to show, in any case, that 
the danger from lightning is very real 
and the precautions to be taken to 





ward it off a matter of very great im- 
portance. 

The average number of thunder- 
storms during the year varies a good 
deal in different parts of the country. 
The three regions of maximum fre- 
quency are in the middle Mississippi 
Valley, the middle Missouri Valley, 
and over the north and extreme south 
of the State of Florida. The area 
which holds the record for the greatest 
number of thunderstorms does not 
necessarily show the most frequent 
deaths by lightning. The number of 
fatal accidents in any particular region 
depends upon the density of population 
and the proportion of people who live 
in the country as well as upon the 
severity of the storms which pass over 
that particular district. The middle 
Atlantic states, with an average for 
each year during the period between 
1896 and 1900 of eleven deaths by light- 
ning in every million of rural inhabi- 
tants, or six deaths in every ten thou- 
sand square miles, leads the list, al- 
though the yearly number of thunder- 
storms in that region is only twenty-five 
as compared to forty-five a year in Flor- 
ida. The highest record of casualties in 
any individual state for these same five 
years belongs to Pennsylvania, with 186 
deaths. The frequency of thunder- 
storms grows steadily less as we ap- 
proach the Pacific coast, until in south- 
ern California the average seems to be 
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about one a year. Except in the Gulf 
states, where many winter thunder- 
storms occur, the season for these 
storms is the summer, beginning in 
May and lasting till September. 

The original causes of thunderstorms 
have never been clearly determined. 
The normal electric conditions of fair 
weather become at times disturbed—for 
reasons which the scientists cannot def- 
initely make out—simultaneously with 
other meteorological changes. Certain 
known conditions of heat, wind and 
moisture are present at these times, and 
it is suspected that motion of some sort 
either the mechanical motion of wind 
causing friction between the air parti- 
cles or molecular motion, as when 
water vapor is condensed into a liquid 
—is this unknown motive power behind 
the upsetting of the electric field. Some 
scientists think that they have discov- 
ered a distinct connection between the 
condensation of water vapor and the 
electrical state of the atmosphere. 
When these favorable phenomena occur 
the potential difference between the 
clouds and the surface of the earth is 





A powerful, destructive bolt. 


increased, as a general thing rather sud- 
denly and over a small territory 

The simplest illustration of this con- 
dition of things is given 1. Leyden 
jar. This is a glass jar coated with tin 
foil both inside and out for about four- 
fifths of its height. The two coatings 
of the jar serve as condensing and col- 
lecting surfaces, and the whole appar- 
atus forms what is called a condenser. 
If the inner coating be connected with 
an electrical machine and the outer one 
with the earth, the former will acquire 
a positive and the latter a negative 
charge. If a metallic rod brought 
near the two surfaces of the jar a spark 
will be obtained, the power of which 
will depend upon the potential of the 
inner coating and on its electrical ca- 
pacity. In the natural electrical con- 
ditions the cloud represents one coating 
of the jar, the surface of the earth the 
other, and the non conducting air in 
which we live the glass between the 
two coatings. In ordinary weather the 


difference of potential between the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere and the 
earth is not great enough to overcome 
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the resistance of this layer of non-con- 
ducting air. The cloud, however, 


serves as a condenser of enormous ex- 
tent as compared with those used in 
laboratories, although the amount of 
charged surface exposed to the earth 
does not in most thunder storms exceed 
When this elec- 


a few square miles. 


Copyright, 1901, by R. Breaden. 
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top of a high mountain can be so severe 
as to be very startling to the involun- 
tary lightning rod. 

The zone of danger wherein a bolt 
may descend at any time during a 
thunder storm is generally within the 
area of the storm cloud, although it 
sometimes spreads out in front of the 


Photograph showing discharge of one cloud into another and a branching flash, illustrating 
the tendency to dissipation of force. 


trical tension exists between the earth 
and the sky it may be relieved by invis- 
ible and silent discharges from the top 
of every rock, building, tree, wire or 
any other conducting object within the 
strained field, as well. as from the un- 
der surface of the cloud. The discharges 
which take place in this way through a 
human being who is standing on the 


cloud. Almost any upright object in 
this area is a better conductor than the 
air in which it stands, so that the won- 
der is, not that so many things are 
struck, but that so many escape. 
Occasionally it happens that the flash 
is an oscillatory one which goes back 
and forth from earth to sky and from 
sky to earth a number of times along 
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exactly the 
sametrack. At 
times the flash 
is from the 
earth upward 
to the sky, and 
these ascend- 
ing strokes are 
just as de- 
structive asare 
the descending 
ones. It is ab- 
solutely im- 
possible for us 
to conceive of 
the rapidity 
and brilliancy 



































An oscillatory 
flash. The 
Space separa- 
ting the up- 
ward from the 
downward 
strokes can be 
dimly  distin- 
guished in the 
upper part of 
the photo- 
graph. 


of lightning. 
It has been 
estimated 
that a flash 


occupies less Spectrum of air illuminated by a passing flash 


than the one 
millionth 
part of a second. As one-tenth of a 
second is needed for the full effect 
of any light upon the eye, we get only 
a very faint idea of the brilliancy of the 
flash. If a flash were permanent it 
would be one hundred thousand times 
more brilliant than the light we now 
experience. 

The comparative safety of the modern 
city from lightning is due to the net- 
work of wires which covers it and the 
number of tall buildings with iron 
points, tin roofs, metallic gutters and 
steel frames connected with the water, 
sewer and gas pipes, which form an ex- 
cellent system of conductors. Still the 


of lightning. 


city is not by any means absolutely 
protected, for when a cloud with a tre- 
mendous store of energy approaches 
quickly, all the wires and pipes in ten 
cities cannot prevent it from discharg- 
ing recklessly right and left 

It is in the country that most of the 
fatal accidents occur, and they are 
about evenly divided between people 
who are struck in houses and those who 
are killed in the open or while seeking 
refuge under atree. To stand under a 
tree in a thuncer storm is perhaps, next 
to clinging to a lightning-rod, the most 
dangerous position that can be chosen. 
It is also a well-established fact thatsome 
kinds of trees are better conductors 
and therefore 
more danger- 
ous than others. 
For many years 
a very careful 
record was kept 
in a forest of 
45,000 acres in 
Germany, 
which showed 
that birches 
were apparent- 
ly the trees best 
safeguarded 


from light- 
ning, while 
oak and fir 
trees were 
the most fre- 
quent vic- 
tims. 

The natu- 
ral tendency 
of both men 
and animals 
to huddle to- 
gether in a 
storm has re- 
sulted in 
many terri- 


Flashes traveling parallel 
pathways. 
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ble tragedies. Only a year ago eleven 
people were killed by one bolt in 
Chicago. In England a famous case 
of this kind is on record, when fif- 
teen people who had sought refuge 
from a storm in a church porch all 
perished together. In a jail at Bibe- 
rach, in 1819, twenty convicts were 
chained together in one room dur- 
ing a severe thunder storm. The jail 
was struck and they were killed to a 
man, the chain probably acting as a 
particularly good conductor. In the 
famous storm that passed over the vil- 
lage of Chateau-les-Moutiers, in France, 
when the lightning struck the church 
during mass, two of the officiating 
priests were struck down, while the 
third escaped unharmed, an accident 
then attributed to his being the only 
one who was clothed in silken vest- 
ments. By the same flash more than 
eighty people in the congregation were 
injured, some of them fatally, and six 
dogs which happened to be in the 
church at the time were all killed. 

There are numberless cases on record 
where whole herds of sheep and cattle 
have been struck with fatal effect. In 
one instance, in Colorado, ninety-one 
sheep were slaughtered by a single 
stroke, and fifty-two in another. In 
Iowa, where during one year 266 head 
of cattle were killed by lightning, the 
curious fact was noticed that 118 were 
found in close contact with wire fences. 
Their death was probably caused by 
the shock received from the fence and 
not from the direct stroke, as it was 
evident in many cases that the light- 
ning struck the fence at some distance 
from the animals. If there had been 
sufficient ground connections from the 
fence the cattle would probably have 
been saved. Accidents from light- 
ning to living things under water seem 
to be rather rare, but one remarkable 
flash is on record which struck the lake 
of Zirknitz, in 1670, killing so many 
fish in that body of water that the day 
after the storm the country people in 
the neighborhood scooped up enough 
of every variety, which were floating 
dead on the surface of the lake, to make 
twenty-eight cart loads. 

When the people are struck by light- 








Copyfight, 1901, by R. Breaden. 


A single destructive bolt. 
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ning it often hap- 
pens that their 
clothes are torn 
from them and 
blown into 
shreds. Thei1 
shoes almost in- 
variably have the 
tops slit as if a 
charge of powder 
had exploded in 
side of them. In 
a village in the 
south of England 
a man who had 
been struck by 
lightning was found lying unconscious 
on a country road and stripped stark 
naked, while his clothes were scat- 
tered in fragments at some distance. 
The man was brought back to life 
and recovered, but the clothes were 
too far gone to recuperate. Sometimes 
a stroke of lightning has thrown iron 
tools out of workmen’s hands and even 
set fire to their clothes without doing 
the men themselves any harm beyond 
stunning them for a moment. In our 
own country in 1898 atleast a dozen 
deaths were reported of women struck 
in the act of stripping clothes from wire 
clothes lines. If the wash is hung on 








The earth ts positive with respect to the cloud. 
Discharges are going upward, and illumina- 
lion of under portion of cloud mass results. 


one of these 
clothes lines it is 
safer to let it get 


wet than to try to 
save it irom a 
quick shower. 
There are perils 


even in being too 
conscientious a 
washer-woman. 

It is the appar- 
ently freakish 
quality of light 
ning that sur- 
rounds it with a 
certain mystery 
and awe. The case of a western farmer 
whose team was struck 1 country 
road when the horses and the man 
sitting in the back of the cart were 
killed, while the driver escaped un- 
hurt, helps to prove the theory that 
in the midst of the most destructive 
flashes there are certain safe spots. 

It is common enough to see trees 
which have been struck bolts not 
only broken off short near the ground, 
but splintered into mere kindlings. 
This is not the actual work of the bolt 
itself. The sap, turned into steam by 
the terrific heat caused by the passage 
of the stroke, expands and explodes, 





Flashes between clouds, restoring the electrical equilibrium of the upper 
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ripping up the tree in every direction. 

Franklin thought that he had solved 
the question of protection against light- 
ning when he put up the first rod in 
1752, but public confidence in lightning 


rods has wavered 
back and forth a 
good deal since 
then. At present 
the scientific opin- 
ion seems to be 
that rods properly 
put up are a great 
protection to any 
building. A light- 
ning rod has two 
duties: to conduct 
the charge to the 
earth, and by con- 
stantly affording a 
passage from the 
clouds to the 
ground, to equal- 
ize the potentials 
without making a 
disruptive charge 
probable. A num- 
ber of points well 
connected with the 
ground on a large 
building, are like 
small water pipes 
connected with a 
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A flash from the sky into a reservoir of water. 


large reservoir, which except in the 
case of a very sudden and severe rise, 
serve to carry off the overflow safely. 
A large conductor in the same sense 
is like a main or waterway provided 


against a sudden 
flood. In nine 
cases out of ten an 
iron or a copper 
rod will carry the 
flash to earth, but 
there are strokes 
too heavy for this 
pathway, and 
overflows result. 
A proper rod isa 
strip of copper in 
the form of a tape 
weighing about 
six ounces to the 
foot. The tip of 
the rod should be 
pointed and plated 
or gilded as a pro- 
tection against 
rust, and the rod 
carried down to 
earth-plates buried 
in damp ground or 
in water. The line 
of descent to the 
earth should be 
kept as free from 
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curves and turns 
as possible, and if 
the rod approach- 
es water or gas 
mains during its 
course, it is best 
to connect it with 
them. There is no 
need of insulating 
a rod which is on 
the outside of a 
building, and it 
should be con- 
nected with all 
metallic surfaces 
or masses em- 
ployed in the 
construction. 

The general 


near chimneys or fireplaces. When a 
person has been struck by lightning 
and becomes unconscious the attempt 
to revive them should be begun without 
an instant’s delay. Respiration and 
circulation should be stimulated by 
warming the body with flannels and 
by making the injured person breathe 
artificially. People have often been 
revived after being apparently without 
life for more than an hour. 

Lightning, of course, tends to strike 
the highest object within reach. The 
easiest and shortest path from the 
cloud to the earth is generally in 
line with a tower or a steeple, 
and the earliest records. of damage 
by lightning deal mostly with church 
spires. In the ‘‘Church History of 
England,’’ Thomas Fuller says that 
there was scarcely an abbey in Eng- 
land that had not been burned down 
at least once in its history through 
the agency of lightning. The spire of 
the cathedral of Strasburg was struck 
and somewhat damaged in the early 
partof this century. Since then it has 
been covered with rods, and though it 
is known to have been struck more 
than once no harm has been done to 
it. One famous building of antiquity 
which, according to the records, was 
never once damaged by lightning during 





A circular flash. 
rules for personal safety in a storm 
are to avoid standing under or near 
trees, in the doorways or open win- 
dows of buildings, close to cattle or 


its thousand years 
of existence, al- 
though placed 
high on a hill 
above a city in a 
mountain region 
where thunder- 
storms are very 
frequent, was the 
Temple of Solo- 
mon at Jerusalem. 
The temple was 
overlaid within 
and without by 
plates of gold. 
Now gold is one 
of the best of elec- 
tric conductors, 
and in this way 
the whole building was protected with 
a perfection and thoroughness that has 
never been attempted before or since. 
Constructions like the Eiffel tower 
and the Washington monument would 
naturally be marks for lightning, and 
they undoubtedly do act continually as 
pathways for brush discharges of elec- 
tricity, but the material of the one and 
the elaborate system of protection of the 
other keep them from any damage. The 
Eiffel tower, which is constructed en- 
tirely of iron, is probably one of the 
safest places possible to imagine in a 
thunder storm. In the case of a flash 
of the kind shown in the illustration on 
page 448, people on the tower were en- 
tirely undisturbed. It has beén often 
noticed that when a thunder storm is 
passing over Paris the flashes of light- 
ning will cease entirely as the storm 
reaches the Eiffel tower and begin again 
as soon as the center of disturbance has 
passed beyond the reach of that con- 
ductor. On the Washington monu- 
ment the tip of the pyramid at the top 
of the shaft is made of a cone of alumi- 
num about eight or nine inches high, 
connected by a number of copper bars 
bristling with points, with the four 
hollow wrought-iron phoenix columns 
supporting the elevator machinery. 
These columns are connected at their 
base with a well in the foundations of 
the monument. Since this protective 
apparatus was put in the column has 
passed unharmed through severe storms. 
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That lightning has its useful as well matter are destroyed on coming in 
as its harmful effects is a scientific fact. contact with electrified air, and the 
It radically modifies the elements of the electric. spark combines gases held 
atmosphere and transforms oxygen into in suspension and forms new sub- 
the ozone which destroys miasma. All stances which descend in rain to 
the imperceptible remains of organic fertilize the soil. 














This extraordinary photograph was taken at 10:30 p.m., on May 3, 1897. The Eiffel 
Tower forms the most perfect lightning rod imaginable. The people within 
were unaffected owing to perfect insulation, 














A PREFACE TO THE READER 


statement as to the manner in which this remarkable series of articles on “ The Autobiography 

of a Thief” is written cannot fail to be of interest. “The ex-thief who tells the story has been 

out of prison only a few months. Shortly after his return to New York he met Mr. Hutchins 

3 ¢ 00g under circumstances which tended to promote his confidence, and in a series of interviews 
id bare to him his whole life, from the day he began to the day he quit grafting. Since their first 
meeting, Mr. Hapgood and the subject of the following narrative have spent most of their days and 
many of their nights together. Their work was commonly done in a little German cafe on the East 
side, where the thief would talk by the hour while Mr. Hapgood took voluminous notes, occasionally 
asking questions and always noting as literally as ible the vital language of the narrator. The 
absolute frankness and the close detail which tt he autobiography are strong proofs of its accur- 
acy, but the editors of “ Leslie’s Monthly” have been at special pains to corroborate the story wher- 
ever it was possible, both by inquiry and by personal investigation. After much careful thought they 
can say positively that the facts in these articles can be substantially relied upon, and that the life 
therein tibed is absolutely true. Further, they believe that this autobiography is quite different 
from anything ever published, being subjective rather than objective; confession rather than criticism ; 
the record of a professional life rather than amateurish investigation of another man’s business. It 
brings us near the real life of the under world, and supplies the human sympathy and understanding, 
without which we cannot hove to wrestle successfully with the great oroblem.—T he Editors. 
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THE 


WAS born 
} on the east 





York City in 
of poor but 
My 


1868, 
honest parents. 
father, an employee 
in a bank, came from 
England as a young 





man, married an 
Irish girl and raised 
a large family, none of whom, ex- 
cept myself, went wrong. When I 
was first old enough to remember we 
were living in Monroe Street, in the 
Seventh Ward. I was about six’ years 
old, and the pet of the neighborhood. I 
was a bright, intelligent child, by far 
the quickest of the family, and my 
parents spoiled me. I remember that 
my father bought me a twenty-five 
dollar suit of clothes when I was five 
years old. I hada ready tongue from the 
beginning and was the life of the block. 


At fifteen. 


THE FIRST THEFT. 


I was only six when I committed my 


EDUCATION OF 


A CRIMINAL, 


first theft. Older heads put me up to 
steal money from the till of my brother’s 
grocery store. Two boys of about 
eighteen years old, one a working boy 
—a ship caulker—and the other a rous- 
tabout, wanted money for the theater 
and baseball games. How they fired 
my childish imagination! They used 
to practice singing and dancing down 
on the big marble lots, and tell me 
stories about theaters then in vogue 
—Tony Pastor’s, the old Globe, Wood's 
Museum, and Josh Hart’s Theatre 
Comique. One day they went further 
and gave me a wooden ball fastened to 
a rubber, for which they paid a ten- 
cent ‘‘stamp,’’ as the fractional paper 
currency of those days was called. 

I shall never forget that day, how 
proud I was and how I committed my 
first crime. They made a lot of me, 
took me out row-boating, and said they 
would take me to the theater that night 


if they only had the price. Then 
they said I could get the money 
from my brother’s till. It would be 


very easy for such a clever boy to do. 
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I wanted to show them I was as good 
as they thought, and I told them I'd 
get them the money that afternoon. 
My mother was tending the store at the 
time, and when she turned her back I 
took ten dollars from the till, and passed 
them out to the boys who were waiting in 
the street. I kept it up regularly every 
Saturday night, for I soon developed 
a strong taste for 
the theater and a 
great pride in be- 
ing able to treat 
the boys to a 
good show. But 
after a while some 
of the little fel- 
lows got jealous 
because of my 
grand airs and 
told my father. I 
was sore for sev- 
eral weeks in con- 
sequence, but the 
harm had _ been 
done. I had al- 
ready learned to 
live in a way not 
suited to my age 
nor to my station 
in life. 


THE TYPICA. BAD 
BOY. 

Gradually I de- 
veloped into a 
typical bad boy. 
From a charcoal 
shed my companions and I used to throw 
pebbles at my father as he went by, and 
I began at a very early age to break my 
mother’s heart. My parents never de- 
nied me anything and that was part of 
the trouble. It seemed to me I hada 
natural right to everything I could lay 
my hands on. When I was shut off 
from access to the till I pilfered in many 
little ways, stole from grocery stores 
and from my relatives and their friends. 

When I was about eight a boy whose 
father was a freemason put me up to 
steal a box out of a wagon. We hauled 
it off the back of a cart and made away 
with it, but when we opened it what 
was there inside but a fine sword, the 
handle studded with stones. I was dis- 





The first fall. 
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appointed and clamored for theater 
money, which the older lad had prom- 
ised me. He went to see his father, who 
gave him fifty cents, and of this booty 
I received just two three-cent pieces. 
I'll never forget that injustice. But I 
helped him stow the box with the 
sword under the planks of a mill in 
Cherry Street. The box disappeared 
two hours later, 
and I believe to 
this day that the 
boy and his free- 
mason father stole 
it without my 
knowledge. I ac- 
cused him of it 
and got a beat- 
ing, but as his fa- 
ther used to give 
me a ten-cent 
‘*stamp’’ when- 
ever he saw me, 
I have my suspi- 
cions that the man 
wanted to sguare 
me. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL- 
ING. 
~ One day when 
I was nine I went 
to Sunday school 
and heard a noted 
. Christian brother 
— preach. In my 
pocket was $1.80 
which I had stolen 
from my brother. Every coin in my 
pocket was red-hot because of my anx- 
iety to spend it, and while the good man 
talked ceaselessly on about the blessed- 
ness of holy living I was inwardly pray- 
ing for him toshut up. He had with him 
two beautiful religious pic tures which he 
was to give to the best listener. When 
he had finished he called me up before 
the class, gave me the pictures and said 
with a gentle smile of approval: ‘‘ It’s 
such as you, James, who when you 
grow to be men are a pride to our holy 
church.”’ 

About this time I began to go to 
school; first to the parochial school, 
where I stayed only two weeks, for they 
would not have me longer. I had no 
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respect for ceremonies. At six I was 
adoubter and an agnostic at seven, a 
sceptical tendency which was strength- 
ened by the hypocrisy of the ‘‘ good 
people’’ about me. One day a man 
whom I knew very well was killed in 
an explosion. Everybody said what 
an admirable man he was, and my mother 
and the priest told me he had surely 
gone to Heaven. They knew it, but 
what I knew was that this very man 
had told me, a little boy, not to take 
money from the drawer, for that was 
dangerous, but to go through my father’s 
pockets when he was in bed. For his 
advice I had given the rascal many a 
dollar. When I told my mother I didn’t 
take much stock in Heaven she slapped 
my ears and told me to read my cate- 
chism. Ever since then I have been 
suspicious of the over-virtuous. I re- 
member a boy who was a great favorite 
at the parochial school. He used to 
say his prayers in a high treble, louder 
than anybody else. Fifteen years after- 
wards I saw him again. It was in 
states prison. He was settled there 
for vogel-grafting, that is enticing 
little children into hallways and _ rob- 
bing them of their gold ear-rings. 

My teacher, Mr. Nolan, was not an 
over-gentle person, aiid I was his pet 
aversion. If a large fire-cracker ex- 
ploded, it was I. If the class tittered, 
it was I, and Teacher Nolan would rush 
at me with a hickory stick screaming, 
‘You're the cause of it, James, you 
devil’s imp!’’ And then he would always 
end with the question, ‘‘Who med 
(made) you?”’ 

It was not long after this that I began 
to shove queer* on a small scale. 
A public truckman used to give it to 
me and I used to get rid of it in church. 
During mass on Sunday mornings, 
when the box was passed for collection, 
I would put in a counterfeit bill and 
take back the change in good money. 
This is what I irreverently called rob- 
bing the Dago in Rome. I attended 
church regularly for some time, and was 
always well repaid. 


A STREET BOY'S MODELS. 


When I was about ten years old we 
moved to Cherry street, and there | 
* Pass counterfeit money. 


first got in touch with grafters. At the 
corner of our block stood a saloon, 
which was the /ang-out of a gang of 
professional thieves, known as the 
‘*Old Border Gang.’’ They used to 
pass our way regularly; and how the 
small boys on the street admired them ! 
When I saw a great man pass my young 
imagination was fired with the ambition 
to be as he was. The swell guy, the 
man with good clothes, a tall hat and 
the reputation of a daring an 





| success- 
ful thief—what a spectacle for the am- 
bitious boy whose honest relatives are 
truckmen or hod carriers! The more 
energetic and capable the little street 


boy is the less the humble occupations 
of his relatives appeal to him. He does 
not know the real prizes of the world. 
For him the biggest thing in sight is 
the swell grafter at the corner saloon. 
He does not know the awful results of 
a life of crime. He merely sees that 
the thief is apparently better off, has 
more money and pleasure than the good 
but tiresome people of his family. 
What wonder then that he enters with 
enthusiasm the crooked path ? 
MY FIRST TOUCH 

So I began to pilfer regularly, at 
first on a small scale, and more for 
excitement than money. I was fond 
of my parents in a way, but I preferred 
street fights and ball games and an 
occasional /ouch. Ball games were 
my delight. It used to fifteen 
cents for admission to the grounds after 
the third inning when the old Mu- 
tuals and the Athletics used to play, 
and I had a variety of methods of get- 
ting the money. Sometimes I would 
simply steal it at home. If I couldn’t 
manage this, one or two of us would 
tear the brass off the steps of flats and 
sell it at junk shops. Later, as we 
grew bolder, we used to steal shoes 
and boxes from racks in open stores on 
Grand street and pawn them. In the 
old Seventh Ward there silver 
plates on the doors, and these we would 
knock off with chisels and sell them to 


cost 


were 


metal dealers. Sometimes we stole 
strawberries from grocery stores and 
pelted the proprietor, a Dutchman, 


with rocks if he dared to object. 
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You need a high collar when you take your 


girl to Coney Island. 


I began to see and hear more of the 
swell grafters at the corner saloon. I 
did not dare to speak to them as yet, but 
I knew all their exploits from older boys, 
and longed to know just how they 
made their touches I shall never for- 
get the first time I saw a pickpocket 
at work. It was when I was about 
thirteen years old. We boys used to 
jump on the cars at the foot of the 
Grand street ferries and steal rides. 
Zack, a close pal of mine, and I were 
one day on the rear platform when a 
woman boarded the car. Right behind 
her was a man with a tall hat. He was 
a fine gentleman, about thirty years 
old. The lady entered the car, but he 
stayed on the platform, and as his hand 
left her side I saw something come out 
of her pocket—a silk handkerchief. I 
was on the point of asking the woman 
if she had dropped it when Zack 


whispered, ‘‘Mind your own 
business.’” The gentleman 
had taken the pocketbook 
along with the silk handker- 
chief. The man presently step- 
ped off the car. We followed 
suit. He saw we were next 
and gave us the handkerchief 
and four dollars in ten and fif- 
teen cent paper money. How 
much he kept I don’t know. 
Zack and I put our heads 
together. The incident had made 
us wse. The game seemed worth 
trying. It was better than petty 
pilfering. There was more in it, 
more money and more danger, and 
we were lads with nerve. Our first 
venture was for a silk handkerchief. 
We got five or six other boys to 
help us. We did not put them zezz, 
however, for they weren’t duricd.* 
We got them to jump on and off 
the platform of a car so that, in 
the confusion, we could work bet- 
ter when a lady should board. In 
those days picking a woman’s pocket 
was a very simple graft. Big sacques, 
with open pockets in the back, were 
in fashion, and in these pockets were 
kept the handkerchief and purse. 
As we passed a corner a woman 
hailed the car. My heart beat vio- 
lently, but considering it was the 
first time, I did myself proud. As the 
woman stepped through the door- 
way I took the handkerchief on the 
run and, with Zack following, went up 
a side street and gloried under a lamp- 
post. In the corner of the handkerchief, 
tied up, were five two-dollar bills, and 
for weeks I was J. P. Morgan. More- 
over, I knew where I could get more 
easily ,—a steady income. 


TURNING PROFESSIONALS. 


Soon Zack and I learned to pick a 
woman’s pocket with neatness and dis- 
patch. I began to wear collars and 
neckties and to have a girl. Her name 
was Hannah, and I gave her so many 
silk handkerchiefs that she must have 
wondered where they came from. She 
was fourteen and I fifteen. I used to 
take her to the National Theater or the 
old Bowery, or even sfze/+ with her 


*In thieves’ slang “ buried” means either ‘‘ green” or ‘‘ dead,” as the sense requires. 
t ‘‘ Spiel,’’ dance. 
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Assembly Rooms, 
or Beethoven Hall. I was fond of her 
and fond of others. My expenses be- 
gan to increase. I could not keep com- 
pany in old clothes and began to dress 
like a dude. I drank, too, but not to 
excess; but I spent a great deal of 
money, even at that age, over the bar, 
in treating. 

We made, for boys of our age, an in- 
credibly large amount of money. Al- 
most every night we would get a 
leather * or a silk handkerchief, which 
we could easily dispose of. The pick- 
pocket graft will never be so good 
again as it was in those days. There 
were not so many in the business then, 
and the ladies dressed more accommo- 
datingly. Besides, it was the time be- 
fore the big stores had delivery wagons, 
and the ladies were com- 
pelled to go through 
the streets with the 
goods on them. Then, 
too, I was very young 
at the time, and a boy 
can more easily get 
near a woman in a — 
crowd without arous- 
ing her suspicions than 
aman can. That is 
why the great majority of 
successful pickpockets are 
not more than twenty years 
old. As they grow older 
they change their g7a/t, 
become burglars, perhaps, 
or graduate into some other 
branch of the complicated 
calling. 


at the Germania 







THE TECHNIQUE OF PICK- 
ING POCKETS. 

The easiest, safest and 
some of the most lucrative 
graft I ever engaged in 
was when I was a boy rob- 
bing women in the street or 
on crowded cars. I was at 
that time what is called a 


‘. 


moll-busszer, a fly that buz- A “vogel grafter.” 


zes about women. I worked with Zack 

and one or two other boys. Each of 

us had his particular job to look after. 

I was generally the fick, dip or fool, 

the boy that actually made the /ouch. 
*“Teather,’’ purse. 


wn 
w~? 


My companions were sfa//s, 7. ¢., they 
were to look out for the policeman, 
distract the attention of the victim and 
cover up my operations. As a rule 
one stood in front of the sucker, one 
directly behind him, and one was the 
lookout. Then, when we had the vic- 
tim just right, I would do the dipping. 
It was not long before I developed 
into a very successful pickpocket. I 
was very popular with everybody in 
consequence, and all the little working 
girls in the neighborhood were after 
me. The smaller boys began to regard 
me with a certain awe, just as I had 
looked up to the swell grafters at the 
corner saloon. These great men now 
condescended to associate with me some- 
what, and to give me points 
I was tipped off by them, for instance, 
to the urgent need of saving money, 
so that in case of trouble I could 
bribe the police or employ a lawyer 
to get me out ofa scrape. So I tried 
to save, and did lay by several hun- 


dred dollars. Every 
thief needs his fall 
(arrest) money, so as 


to be able to spring, 
that is, to escape the 
results of arrest. It 
was very difficult, how- 
ever, for me to lay by 
much money. A roll 
of bills always burnt a 
hole in my pocket. I 
was too fond of hang- 
ing around with older 
grafters or taking Han- 
nah to the island-4or 
an expensive outing. 
And then I spent more 
and more money on 
dress, and this for two 
reasons. I was natur- 
ally vain, but that was 
the less important mo- 
tive. A pickpocket’s 
personal appearance is 
his capital. If he is 
well dressed he can 
mix without arousing suspicion in street 
crowds, in assembly rooms, on public 
platforms, in political gatherings ; while, 
if he looked rough, he would be ex- 
cluded, or at any rate suspected at once. 
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For a long time I picked right 
and left without a /a// (arrest). We 
literally tore the town open and grew 
very bold. It is particularly true in 
the thief’s calling that pride goeth before 
a fall. We /e// many times, how- 
ever, before imprisonment resulted, 
thanks to our bank account. Zack and 
I were working at this time with a boy 
named Jack, who afterwards became a 
world-famous burglar. Jack had just 
escaped from the Catholic Protectory. 
When he told me his troubles I was not 
alarmed, but instead became bolder. If 
he could deat the Protectory in three 
months, I felt sure I could do it, if 
ever I were unfortunate enough to be 
sent there, in twenty-four hours. 


MY FIRST FALL. 


My first fa// was for a /eather. Jack, 
Zack and I were on Sixth Avenue, just 
below Twentieth Street. I was the 
wire and they were stalls. We sawa 
prosperous-looking lady walking up the 
crowded avenue. Her dook was pro- 
truding out of her pocket. I gave the 
other boys the tip (the peculiar thief's 
cough) for them to sta//. Zack placed 
himself directly in front of the lady, and 
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Jack followed her closely from the rear. 
She did not 4/ow,* and when I thought 
I was shielded from observation, I took 
the purse and passed it quickly to Jack, 
so that if I were seen the goods wouldn't 
be found on me. As bad luck would have 
it, a negro coachman standing in the 
street by the pavement had seen me make 
the touch. ‘‘ What are you doing?’’ 
he said tome. ‘‘Shut up,’’ I replied, 
‘‘and I'll give you $2.”’ But he caught 
hold of meand held fast. Jack escaped 
with the leather, Zack struck the negro 
in the face, and I ran up Seventh Ave- 
nue, but was caught by a copper. As 
there was no property found on me and 
as the victim was lost and entered no 
complaint, I was merely held for assault. 

I was only fifteen years old, and when 
I was led to the station-house I cried 
bitterly and realized for the first time 
that the way of the transgressor is hard. 
All that night I stayed awake in my 
cell, wondering why my mother did not 
come to see me. With me, in the same 
cell, was a full-grown man, a burglar, 
and he laughed at my tears and told 
me I had yet much to learn about the 
world. In cells near me girls arrested 
for disorderly conduct, drunks and 








The crucial instant. 
* Take alarm. 








The “dip” at work and the stall on the look out, 
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thieves sang bad songs all night. But 
there was one who when she found 
that a &zd had been arrested for moll- 
buzzing, called out to me some words 
of rough sympathy, 
which made me cry all 
the harder. Some of 
them comforted me in 
another way. ‘They 
assured methat I would 
either be shut up for 
life or hanged. Then 
they made me sing a 
song and I convinced 
them that I was tough. 

The next morning 
I was arraigned in the 
police court and sent 
for ten days to the 
Boys’ Prison in the 
Tombs, where I learn- } 
ed still more about the 
world of graft. In 
those days condemned 
murderers were hang- 
ed right outside the 
boys’ prison, and this 
fact was often talked 
about with bated breath by the young 
lads. All kinds of boys were there, 
from tender to tough, but when they 
were released there’ were no tender 
ones among them. We used to tell one 
another our experiences, and I learned 
a few more things about dipping. 
My teacher made me go through the 
motions till I could do them dexterously, 
and it was arranged between several of 
us that I should meet the Sixth Ward 
dips as soon as I was released. What- 
ever faults the Gerry Society may have, 
it has done a world of good. Little 
children are certainly better cared for 
in these days. 

When I was discharged and went 
back to my home I found I was high 
cock-alorum in the neighborhood. My 
parents, of course, told me I was on 
the road to the gallows, but the boys all 
admired me, for I had done time. I 
began to associate regularly with the 
older grafters, the swell ones with the 
silk hats, and to steal harder than ever, 
up-town and down-town. I learned to 
rob men as well as women, and soon it 
was easy to get a super * out of a vest. 


*Super—a watch. + Safe-blower. 





With a tu enty-year record, 


Sometimes I would work alone, with 
only a newspaper for a stall. I would 
push the newspaper in front of the 
man’s face and then let my hand fall 
gently into his vest pocket, 
with the result that he lost his 
roll or his super. If the watch 
was attached toa chain, I would 
either snap the ring, which I 
could do with my thumb and 
forefinger, making a 
slight noise at the 
same time so as to 
drown the noise of the 
snapping ring, or take 
both ring and chain. 
Many is the time I 
have left my sucker 
with his vest entirely 
unbuttoned,still wrap- 
ped in the evening’s 
news. 

I was an energetic 
and ambitious grafter 
and rose so rapidly in 
my profession that I 
soon left Zack and my 
old pals way behind. 
I despised them now, for they still 
ate dohivers (cookies), patronized the 
free baths and stole horse-blankets 
and other trivial things when they 
could not get /eathers. ‘They were not 
fast enough for me. Zack got there 
nevertheless, and for little or nothing, 
for several years later I met him in 
states prison. He told me he was 
going to Colorado on his release. I 
again met him in prison on my second 
dit. Hewas then going to Chicago. 
On my third bit I ran up against the 
same old jail-bird, but this time his 
destination was Boston. To-day he is 
still in prison. 

When I was seventeen years old I 
had met some of the best crooks in the 
city, including a celebrated 0+-mant. 
I was proud to be seen in their com- 
pany, and they said that when I was a 
little older they would initiate me into 
a bigger graft than dipping. 1 certain- 
ly had a swelled head in those days, 
but another /a// was not long in coming. 
This time it was for a super. It was 
in a Grand Street car, and the sucker, 
who was an Englishman, nailed me. I 
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was seventeen at the time, but gave 
my age as fifteen. Otherwise I should 
have been sent to the penitentiary. 
As it was I went to the House of 
Refuge for a year. 


THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


There, after my pedigree was taken 
and my hair clipped, I went into the 
yard, looked down the line of boys 
on parade and saw about forty young 
grafters whom I knew. One of them 
is now a policeman in this city, and, 
moreover, on the level. Some others, 
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went through a short period of reform. 
But I began to graft again very quickly. 
The old itch for excitement, for theaters, 
balls and gambling made reform impos- 
sible. I had already formed strong 
habits and desires which could not be 
satisfied in my environment without 
stealing. I began to do /ouse-work 
(day burglarizing) and for eighteen 
months the swag was considerable. 
One of our methods was to take ser- 
vant girls to balls and picnics and get 
them to tip us off to where the goods 
were and the best way to get them, 
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Where the ‘‘mobs” plan their grafts. 


but not many, who were then in the 
House of Refuge are now honest. Sev- 
eral are running big saloons and are 
captains of their election districts. These 
men are exceptions, for certainly the 
House of Refuge was a school for crime. 
Unspeakable habits were contracted 
there; and those boys comparatively 
innocent, confined for the crime of being 
orphans, came in contact with others 
entirely hardened. As for me, I grew 
far more desperate there than I had 
been before. 

I stayed in the House of Refuge until 
I was eighteen, and when released | 


Sometimes they were guilty, sometimes 
merely gullible. 


AFTER BIGGER GAME. 


During the next three years I stole a 
great deal of money and lived very high. 
I contracted more bad habits, practi- 
cally ceased to see my family at all, 
lived in a furnished room and hung 
out in the evening at some dance 
hall, such as Billy McGlory’s Old Ar- 
mory, George Doe’s or ‘‘ The’”’ Allen’s. 
I continued to dip with success, and 
used to make profitable trips to neigh- 
boring cities. A good graft was to work 











the fairs at Danbury, Waverley, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, and the foot- 
ball games at Princeton. We always 
worked in a ob * of three or four, each 
of whom contributed to the common 
fall money. 

That I was not convicted again for 
three years is entirely due to that fal/ 
money. We hired a 
famous go-between, a 
lawyer, Mr. R——, and 
many’s the scrape he 
got us out of. If we 
fell we had to notify 
him and he would set 
the underground wires 
working, with the re- 
sult that our /a// money 
would need replenish- 
ing badly, but that we'd 
escape the s/77 (peniten- 
tiary). Besides these ex- 
penses, which we con- 
sidered legitimate, we 
used to get shaken down 
regularly by the police 
and detectives. The 
following is a typical 
case :—— 

I was standing one 
day on the corner of 
Grand Street and -+the 
Bowery when a copper 
who knew me came up 
and said: ‘‘ There’s a 
lot of knocking (com- 
plaining) going on just 
now about how the 
Grand street cars are 
being ‘orn open all the 


time. The o/d man (the the ** 


chief) won’t stand for it much longer.”’ 

‘« It wasn’t me,’’ I said. 

‘* Well, it was one of the gang,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘and I'll have to make an ar- 
rest soon or take some one to head- 
quarters for his mug '’ (to have his pic- 
ture taken for the rogue’s gallery). 

I knew what that meant, and so I 
gave him a $20 bill. But I was young 
and often objected to their exorbitant 
demands. More than anybody else a 
thief hates to be touched, for he de- 
spises the sucker, on whom he lives. 

Still, we really had nothing to com- 
plain of in those days, for we made 





*The grafter’s word for a gang of accomplices. 
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plenty of money and had a good time. 
We even used to buy our collars, cuffs 
and gloves cheap from grafters who 
made it their business to steal those 
articles. They were cheap guns—-pipe 
fiends, petty larceny thieves and shop- 
lifters,—but they helped to make our 
path smoother. Among them were some 
very s/ick girl grafters 
—‘‘ Sheenie’’ Annie, a 
little Jewess; Big Lena 
and Blond Mamie. I 
have worked with all of 
them, and you can’t 
find their equals to-day. 
I remember how, when 
a kid, I used to go into 
a drygoods store with 
Sheenie Annie. I would 
distract the clerk’s at- 
tention while Annie put 
several sealskin coats 
under her skirt, and 
then walked straight as 
an arrow out of the 
store. What atime we'd 
have afterwards down 
at the island or at Billy 
McGlory’s! They were 
good girls, too. Their 
moral character was per- 
fect according to our 
code, for they would not 
have anything to do 
with a guy they did not 
know well, and they 
made money by legiti- 
mate grafting There 
are none such nowa- 


A“ moll*’—a useful member of days. Times are bad, 


mob. anyway. 


As time went on I grew bolder, and 
this was not due entirely to success. 
After a gun has grafted for some time 
his nervous system becomes affected 
and he needs a stimulant. Most of us 
grow addicted either to opium, chloral, 
morphine or whiskey. Even at this 
early period I began to take a little 
opium, and when a grafter is doped he 
is very reckless. I will say one thing 
for opium, however. That drug never 
makes a man careless of his personal 
appearance. A grafter who drinks will 
go down and out as a dum, but an 
opium-fiend never forgets to dress well. 
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I did, as I have said, a good deal of 
night Housework in those years before 
my first term in the penitentiary, but I 
never liked that graft. It is too danger- 
ous, and you need to depend too much 
on the nerve of your pals. Then, too, 
the come-back is harder. It is more dif- 
ficult to square it, and the 47¢ is longer. 
One night, Big Ed, a close pal of 
mine, and I were operating out in 
Jersey. We were working in the rear 
of a house and Ed was just shinning up 
the back porch to climb in the second- 
story window, when a shutter above was 
thrown open and, without warning, a 
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pistol-shot rang out. Down came Ed, 
falling like a log at my feet. ‘‘Are 
you hurt?’’ said I. ‘‘ Done!’’ said 
he, and I saw it was so. Now a man 
may feel sadly enough, but self-preser- 
vation is the first rule of life. I turned 
and ran at the top of my speed across 
two back yards, then through a field, 
then over a fence into what seemed a 
ploughed field beyond. The ground 
was rough and covered with hummocks, 
and as I stumbled along I suddenly 
tripped and fell ten feet, down into an 
open grave. The place was a cemetery, 
though I had not recognized it in the 

darkness. For hours I lay 
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On the street-car—using the newspaper as a stall. 


=——_—st there trembling, but nobody 


came and I was safe. It 
was not long after, however, 
before I gave up ousework. 
It happened this way: 


WHAT THE BURGLAR 
FACES. 
A jeweler, who was a 


well-known /ence (receiver 
of stolen goods), put us on 
to where we could get thou- 
sands. Dal and I looked 
the place over and thought 
it a bit risky, but the size 
of the graft attracted us. 
We had to climb onto the 
front porch, with an electric 
light streaming right down 
on us. I had reached the 
porch when I got the well- 
known signal of danger. I 


hurriedly descended and 
asked Dal what was the 
matter. ‘‘Jim,’’ he said, 


‘*there’s somebody up there 
a block away.’’ We inves- 
tigated and found nothing 
except an old goat. It was 
a case of Dal’s nerves, but 
the best of us get nervous 
at times. I went to the 
porch again and opened the 
window with a putty knife 
(made of the rib of a wom- 
an’s corset), when I got the 
warning again, but again 
found it was Dal’s imagina- 
tion. ThenI grewhot. ‘I 


ain’t feeling well, Jim,’’ he 
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said. Was it a premonition ? He wanted 
to quit the job, but I wouldn’t let him. 
‘‘What!’’ I said, ‘‘ you are willing to 
steal one piece of jewelry and take your 
chance of going to s¢/r, but when we 
get a good thing that would land 
us in Easy Street the rest of our lives, 
you weaken.’’ Dal was quiet and his 
face unusually pale. He was a good 
fellow, but his nerve had gone. I 
braced him up, however, and climbed 
the porch for the third time. I removed 
my shoes, raised the window again, and 
had just struck a light when a revolver 
was pressed on my head. I knocked 
the hand up quick and jumped, heard a 
cry and then the beating of a police- 
man’s stick on the sidewalk. I ran, 
with two men after me, and came to the 
gateway of a yard, where I saw a big 
bloodhound chained to his kennel. He 
growled savagely, but it was neck or 
nothing, so I patted his head just as 
though I were not shaking with fear, 
slipped down on my hands and knees 
and crept into his dog-house. When 
my pursuers came up the owner of the 
house said: ‘‘ He isn’t here. This dog 
would eat him up!’’ 

A few minutes later I left my friend’s 
kennel. It was four o'clock in the 
morning and I had no shoes on and 
only $1.60 in my pocket. I sneaked 
through the back window of the first 
house I saw, stole a pair of shoes and 
$80. Then I took a car. Knowing 
that they were looking for me I wanted 
to get rid of my hat. On the seat with 
me was a working man asleep. I took 
his old soft hat and left my new derby 
by his side, and also took his dinner- 
pail. Then when I left the car I threw 
away my collar and necktie,and reached 
New York disguised as a working man. 
The next day the papers told how poor 
Dal had been arrested. Everything 
that had happened for weeks was put 
on him. A week later Dal was found 
dead in his cell, and I believe he did the 
Dutch act,* for I remember one day, 
months before that fatal night, Dal and 
I were sitting in a politician’s saloon 
when he said to me :— 

‘* Jim, do you believe in heaven ?’’ 

‘* No,’’ said I. 

‘* Do you believe in hell ?’’ he asked. 

* Committed suicide. 





Legal talent is indispensable. 


‘*No,”’ said I. 

‘‘T’ve got a mind to find out,’’ he 
said quickly, and pointed a big revolver 
at his teeth. One of the guns said: 
‘‘Let him try it,’’ but I knocked the 
pistol away, for something in his man- 
ner made me think he would shoot. 

‘*You poor brute,’’ I said to him, 
‘‘T’ll put your ashes in an urn some 
day, but it isn’t time yet.”’ 

I sometimes wish I had shared his 
fate, for it was not long after that that 
I was sent to the penitentiary. ‘I fell 
for a bridge-kick and couldn't square it. 
They had wanted me at Headquarters 
for some time, for I did not like to give 
up and was no stool-pigeon. I notified 
Mr. R—, but the street-car company 
too was aroused and decided to prose- 
cute. I had a corporation against me 
and had to give up. So | pleaded 
guilty and received five years and seven 
months at Sing Sing. I, a boy of 
twenty-one, was handcuffed with two 
old jailbirds, and as we rode up on a 
Fourth avenue car for the station, I felt 
deeply humiliated for the first time in 
my life, and when the passengers stared 
at me I hung my head with shame. 
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‘““BLUE BONNETS ARE 
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EXT day I enrolled myself 
| as a gentleman volunteer in 
‘¥j) Lord Balmerino’s troop of 
By) horse-guards, and was at 

once appointed to a lieuten- 
ancy. In waiting for reinforcements 
and in making preparations for the in- 
vasion three weeks were lost, but at 
last, on the thirty-first of October, came 
the order for the march. We had that 
day been joined by Cluny Macpherson, 
at the head of his clan Pherson, by 
Menzies of Shien, and by several other 
small bodies of Highlanders. All told 
our force amounted to less than five 
thousand men, but the rapidity of our 
movements and the impetuous gallantry 
of the clansmen made the enterprise less 
mad than it appeared upon the face of 
it. Moreover we expected to be largely 
reinforced by recruits who were to de- 
clare themselves as we marched south. 

It may be guessed that the last hour 
of leisure I had in the city was spent with 
Aileen. Of that hour the greater part 
of it was worse than lost, for a thick- 
headed, long-legged oaf of,an Ayrshire 
laird shared the room with us and hung 
to his chair with dogged persistency 
the while my imagination rioted in di- 
verse forms of sudden death for him. 
Nor did it lessen my impatience to know 
that the girl was laughing in her sleeve 
at my restlessness. She took a malicious 
pleasure in drawing out her hob-nailed 
admirer on the interesting subject of 
sheep-rot. At last, having tormented 
me to the limit of prudence, she got rid 
of him. To say truth, Miss Aileen had 
for weeks held me on the terrterhooks 
ot doubt, now in high hope, far more 


OVER THE BORDER.”’ 


often in black despair. She had become 
very popular with the young men who 
had declared in favor of the exiled fam- 
ily, and I never called without finding 
some color-splashed Gael or broad- 
tongued Lowland laird in dalliance. 
‘Twas impossible to get a word with 
her alone. Her admirers were forever 
shutting off the sunlight from me. 

Aileen was sewing on a white satin 
cockade, which the man from Ayrshire, 
in the intervals between the paragraphs 
of his lecture on the sheep industry, had 
been extremely solicitous of obtaining 
fora favor. Twas a satisfaction to me 
that my rustic friend departed without 
it. He was no sooner gone than I came 
near and perched myself on the arm of 
a chair beside the girl. Fora minute I 
sat watching in silence the deft move- 
ments of the firm, brown hands in which 
were both delicacy and power. 

Then, ‘‘ for Malcolm ?’’ I asked. 

‘* No-o.’’ 

‘* For whom then ?’’ 

‘‘For a brave gentleman who iss 
marching south with the Prince—a kind 
friend of mine.”’ 

‘You seem to have many of them. 
For which one is the favor ?’’ I queried, 
a little bitterly. 

She looked at me askance, demure 
yet whimsical. 

“You can tell when you see him 
wearing it.”’ 

I fell sulky, at the which mirth bub- 
bled up in her. 

‘Is he as good a friend as I am, this 
fine lover of yours ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Every whit.’’ Mockery of my sul- 
lenness danced gaily in her blue eyes. 
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‘‘And do you—like him as well?’’ I 
blurted out, face flaming. 

She nodded yes, gaily, without the 
least sentiment in the world. 

I flung away in a pet. ‘‘ You're al- 
ways laughing at me. By Heaven, I 
won't be made a fool of by any girl!’ 

The corners of her eyes puckered to 
fresh laughter. ‘‘ Troth, and you needna 
fear, Kenneth. No girl can do that for 
you.”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ I was beginning, half 
placated at the apparent flattery, but 
stopped with a sudden divination of her 
meaning. ‘‘ You think me a fool al- 
ready. Is that it?’’ 

‘*T wass thinking that maybe you 
werna showing the good gumption this 
day, Mr. Kenneth Montagu.’’ 

My pride and my misery shook hands. 
I came back to blurt out in boyish 
fashion. 

‘*Let us not quarrel again to-day, 
Aileen, and—do not laugh at me these 
last few minutes. We march this after- 
noon. The order has been given out.’’ 

Her hands dropped to her lap. Save 
where a spot of faint red burned in 
either cheek the color ran out of her 
face. I drove my news home, playing 
for a sign of her love, desiring to reach 
the spring of her tears. 

‘* Some of us will never cross the bor- 
der twice,’’ I said. 

My news had flung a shadow across 
the bright track of her gaiety. ‘Tis 
one thing for a high-spirited woman 
to buckle on the sword of her friend, 
‘tis another to see him go out to the 
fight. 

‘*Let us not be thinking of that at 
all, Kenneth,’’ she cried. 

‘‘Why not? ’Tis a fact to face,’’ I 
insisted cruelly. ‘‘ There'll be many a 
merry, lusty gentleman lying quiet un- 
der the sod, Aileen, before we reach 
London town. From the ownership of 
broad moorland and large steading they 
will come down to own no more of 
earth than six foot by two.’’ 

‘* They will be dying as brave gentle- 
men should,’’ she said softly, her voice 
full of tears. 

‘*And if I am one of them ?’’ I asked, 
making a home thrust. 

The girl stood there, tall, slim, pallid, 


head thrown back, the pulse in the 
white, curved throat beating fast. 

‘‘Oh, Kenneth, you will not be,’’ 
she cried piteously. 

‘* But if Il am?’’ 

‘*Please, Kenneth ?’’ Her low voice 
implored me to desist; so, too, the deep 
billowing breasts and melting eyes. 

‘The fighting will be sharp and our 
losses heavy. It’s his death many a man 
is going to, Aileen.’’ 

‘“ Yes, and if you will be believing 
me, Kenneth, the harder part iss for 
those of us who cannot fight but must 
wear away the long days and mirk 
nights at home. At the least, I am 
thinking so whatever. The long live 
day we sit and can do nothing but wait 
and wait. After every fight will not 
some mother be crooning the coronach 
for her dear son? Every glen will have 
its wailing wife and its fatherless bairns. 
And there will be the lovers, too, for 
whom there iss the driech wait, forby 
(besides) that maybe their dearest will 
be lying under the rowans with their 
een steekit (eyes fixed) in death.’’ 

‘‘’There are some of us who have 
neither mother, wife nor lover. Will 
there be none to spare a tear for us if 
we fall ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed and there will, but—’’ a 
wan little smile broke through the film 
of gathering tears—‘‘ we will be waiting 
till they are needed, and we will be pray- 
ing that the evil day may never come.”’ 

‘‘T’m hoping that myself,’’ I told 
her smiling, ‘‘but hope never turns 
aside the leaden bullet.’’ 

‘‘Prayers may,’’ she answered qfick- 
ly, the shy lids lifting from the blue 
eyes bravely to meet my look, ‘‘ and 
you will never be wanting (lacking) 
mine, my friend.’’ Then with the quick 
change of mood that was so character- 
istic of her, she added: ‘‘ But I will be 
the poor friend to fash (bother) you 
with all these clavers (idle talk) when I 
should be heartening you. You are 
glad to be going, are you not?’ 

All the romance and uplift of our 
cause thrilled through me 

‘* By God, yes! When my king calls 
I go.”’ 

Her eyes shone on me, tender, wistful, 
proud. The look in them thrilled me. 
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‘‘And that’s the true word, Kenneth. 
It goes to the heart of your friend.’’ 

‘* To hear you say that rewards me a 
hundred times, dear.”’ 

I rose to go. She asked, ‘‘ Must you 
be leaving already ?”’ 

When I told her ‘‘ Yes,’’ she came 
forward and shyly pinned the cockade 
on the lapel of my coat. I drew a deep 
breath and spoke from a husky throat. 

‘God bless you for that, Aileen 
girl.”’ 

I was in two minds then about taking 
her in my arms and crying out that I 
loved her, but I remembered that I had 
made compact with myself not to speak 
till the campaign was ended and the 
Prince seated as regent on his father’s 
throne. With a full heart I wrung her 
hand in silence and turned away. 

Prince Charles and his lifeguards, at 
the head of the army, moved from Holy- 
rood to Pinkie-house that afternoon. A 
vast concourse of people were gathered 
to cheer us on our way as we passed 
through the streets to the music of the 
pipes and fife and beating drum. More 
than one twisted cripple flung himself 
before the horse of the Prince, begging 
for ‘‘the King’s touch.’’ In each case 
the Young Chevalier disclaimed any 
power of healing, but his kindly heart 
forbade his denying the piteous appeal. 
With a slight smile of sympathy he 
would comply with the request, saying, 
‘*T touch, but God heal.’’ At the head 
of each clan regiment rode its chief, and 
in front of every company the captains, 
lieutenants and ensigns, all of whom 
were gentlemen of the clan, related by 
blood ties to the chief. Though I say 
it who was one of them, never a more 
devoted little army went out on a mad- 
der or more daring enterprise. 

Just one more glimpse of Aileen I got 
to carry with me through weary months 
of desire. From the window of her 
aunt’s house she was waving a tartan 
scarf, and many a rugged kerne’s face 
lighted at the girl’s eager loyalty. 
Flushed with shy daring, the soft, pliant 
curves of her figure all youth and grace, 
my love’s picture framed in the case- 
ment, was an unconscious magnet for 
all eyes. The Prince smiled and bowed 
to her, then said something which I did 


not catch to Creagh who was riding be- 
side him. The Irishman laughed and 
looked over at me, as did also the Prince. 
His highness asked another question or 
two and presently Tony fell into narra- 
tion. From the young Stuart Prince’s 
curious looks at me ’twas plain to be 
seen that Creagh was recounting the 
tale of my adventures. Once I heard 
the Prince exclaim: ‘‘What! That 
boy?’’ More than once he laughed 


-heartily, for Creagh was an inimitable 


story-teller, and every point to be scored 
in the telling gained sparkle from his 
Irish wit. When he had finished Prince 
Charles sent for me and congratulated 
me warmly on the boldness and the 
aplomb (so he was kind enough to 
phrase it) which had carried me through 
devious dangers. 


CHAPTER X. 
CULLODEN. 


I have neither space nor heart to at- 
tempt a history of our brilliant but ill- 
starred campaign. Surely no more ro- 
mantic attempt to win a throne was 
ever made. With some few thousand 
ill-armed Highlanders and a handful of 
lowland recruits the Prince cut his way 
through the heart of England, defeated 
two armies and repulsed a third, each 
of them larger than his own and far bet- 
ter supplied with the munitions of war, 
captured Carlisle, Manchester and other 
towns, even pushed his army beyond 
Derby to a point little more than a hun- 
dred miles from London. Had the gen- 
tlemen of England who believed in our 
cause been possessed of the same spirit 
of devotion that animated those wild 
Highlanders, we had unseated the Han- 
overians out of doubt, but their loyalty 
was not strong enough to outweigh the 
prudential considerations that held them 
back. Their doubts held them inactive 
until too late. 

Of the good fortune which almost in- 
variably attended our various detach- 
ments in the North, of our retreat to 
Scotland and easy victory over General 
Hawley at the battle of Falkirk, and of 
the jealousies and machinations of Sec- 
retary Murray and the Prince's Irish ad- 
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visors, particularly O’Sullivan and Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, against Lord George 
Murray and the chiefs, I can here make 
no mention, but come at once to the 
disastrous battle of Culloden, which put 
a period to our hopes. A number of 
unfortunate circumstances had con- 
spired to weaken us. According to the 
Highland custom, many of the troops, 
seeing no need of their immediate pres- 
ence, had retired temporarily to their 
homes. Several of the clan regiments 
were absent on forays and other military 
expeditions. The Chevalier O’Sullivan, 
who had charge of the commissariat de- 
partment, had from gross negligence 
managed to let the army get into a state 
bordering on starvation, and that though 
there was a quantity of meal in Inver- 
ness sufficient for a fortnight’s consump- 
tion. The man had allowed the army 
to march from the town without pro- 
visions, and the result was that at the 
time of the battle most of the troops had 
tasted but a single biscuit in two days. 
To cap all, the men were deadly wearied 
by the long night march to surprise the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army and their 
dejected return to Drummossie Moor 
after the failure of the attempt. Many 
of the men and officers slipped away to 
Inverness in search of refreshments, be- 
ing on the verge of starvation; others 
flung themselves down on the heath, 
sullen, dejected and exhausted, to for- 
get their hunger for the moment in 
sleep. 

Without doubt our plain course was 
to have fallen back across the Nairn 
among the hills and let the Duke weary 
his troops trying to drag his artillery up 
the mountain sides. The battle might 
easily have been postponed for several 
days until our troops were again rested, 
fed and in good spirits. Lord George 
pointed out at the council that a further 
reason for delay lay in the fact that the 
Mackenzies, under Lord Cromarty ; the 
second battalion of the Frasers, under 
the Master of Lovat; the Macphersons, 
under Cluny; the Macgregors, under 
Glengyle; Mackinnon’s followers, and 
the Glengary Macdonalds, under Bar- 
isdale, were all on the march to join us 
and would arrive in the course of a day 
or two. With these reinforcements, he 


urged, and in the hill country so emi- 
nently suited to our method of warfare, 
we might make sure of a complete vic- 
tory. But O’Sullivan and his friends 
had again obtained the ear of the Prince 
and pushed him to immediate battle. 
This advice jumped with his own high 
spirit, for he could not brook to fall 
back in the face of the enemy awaiting 
the conflict. The order went forth to 
gather the clans for the fight 

To make full the tale of his misdeeds 
came O’Sullivan’s fatal slight to the 
pride of the Macdonalds. Since the 
days of Robert the Bruce and Bannock- 
burn it had been their clan privilege to 
hold the post of honor on the right. 
The blundering Irishman assigned this 
position to the Athole men in forming 
the line of battle, and stubbornly re- 
fused to reform his line. The Duke of 
Perth, who commanded on the left wing, 
endeavored to placate the clan by vow- 
ing that they would that day make a 
right of the left, and promising to 
change his name to Macdonald after the 
victory, but their childish pique and 
superstition was not to be overcome. 
Riding to the Duke with a message from 
the Prince I chanced on a man lying 
face down among the whin bushes. For 
the moment I supposed him dead till he 
lifted himself to an elbow. The man 
turned to me a gash (deathly) face the 
color of whey, and I saw that it was 
Donald Roy. 

‘*Ohon! Ohon! The evil day has 
fallen on us, Kenneth. Five hundred 
years the Macdonalds have held the post 
of honor. They will never fight onthe 
left,’’ he told me in bitter despair and 
grief. ‘‘Wae’s me! The red death 
grips us. Old MacKuan, who has the 
second sight, saw a vision in the night 
of Cumberland’s riders driving over a 
field lost to the North. Death on the 
field and on the scaffold.”’ 

I have never known a man of saner 
commonsense than Donald Roy, but 
when it comes to their superstitions all 
Highlanders are alike. As well I might 
have reasoned with a wooden post. 
MacEuan of the seeing eyes had pre- 
dicted disaster, and calamity was to be 
our portion. 

He joined me and walked beside my 
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horse toward his command. The firing 
was by this time very heavy, our can- 
non being quite ineffective, and the ar- 
tillery of the English well served and 
deadly. Their guns, charged with car- 
touch, flung death wholesale across the 
ravine at us and decimated our ranks. 
The grape-shot swept through us like a 
hailstorm. Galled beyond endurance by 
the fire of the enemy, the clans clamored 
to be led forward in the charge. Pres- 
ently the Highlanders scrugged their 
bonnets, and through the lifting smoke 
we saw the devoted Mackintoshes rush- 
ing forward against the cannon. After 
them came the Maclaughlans and the 
Macleans to their left, and a moment 
later the whole Highland line was in 
motion with the exception of the Mac- 
donalds, who hewed the turf with their 
swords in despairing rage, but would 
neither fight nor fly. Their chief, brave 
Keppoch, stung to the quick, advanced 
almost alone, courting death rather than 
to survive the day’s disgrace. Captain 
Donald Roy followed at his heels, im- 
ploring his chieftain not to sacrifice 
himself, but Keppoch bade him save 
himself. For him, he would never see 
the sun rise again. Next moment he 
fell to the ground from a musket shot, 
never to speak more. My last glimpse 
of Captain Roy was to see him carrying 
back the body of his chief. 

I rode back at agallop along the ridge 
to my troop. The valley below was a 
shambles. The English cannon tore 
great gaps in the ranks of the advanc- 
ing Highlanders. The incessant fire of 
the infantry rakedthem. From the left 
wing Major Wolfe’s regiment poured 
an incessant flank fire Of musketry. 
The Highlanders fell in platoons. Still 
they swept forward headlong. They 
reached the first line of the enemy. 
"Twas claymore against bayonet. An- 
other minute and the Highlanders had 
trampled down the regulars and were 
pushing on in impetuous gallantry. 
The thin tartan line clambering up the 
opposite side of the ravine grew thinner 
as the grape-shot carried havoc to their 
ranks. Cobham’s and Kerr’s dragoons 
flanked them ex potence. To stand 
that hell of fire was more than mortal 
mancould endure. Scarcea dozen clans- 
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men reached the second line of regulars. 
The rest turned andcut their way, sword 
in hand, through the flanking regiments 
which had formed on the ground over 
which they had just passed with the in- 
tention of barring the retreat. 

Our lifeguards and the French 
piquets, together with Ogilvy’s regi- 
ment, checked in some measure the 
pursuit, but nothing could be done to 
save the day. All was irretrievably 
lost, though the Prince galloped over 
the field attempting a rally. The 
retreat became a rout and the rout a 
panic. As faras Inverness the ground 
was strewn with dead slain in that 
ghastly pursuit. 

In the streets of Inverness I ran across 
Major Macleod gathering together the 
remnant of his command to check the 
pursuit until the Prince should have 
escaped. The man had just come from 
seeing his brave clansmen mowed down, 
and his face looked like death. 

‘The Prince—did he escape?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘ I saw him last trying to stem 
the tide, with Sheridan and O'Sullivan 
tugging at his reins to induce a flight.”’ 

The Macleod nodded. ‘‘ They passed 
through the town not five minutes 
ago.”’ 

I asked him if he had seen anything 
of Captain Roy Macdonald, and he told 
me that he had last seen him lying 
wounded onthe field. I had him describe 
to me accurately the position, and rode 
back by a wide circuit toward Drum- 
mossie Moor. I had of course torn 
off the white cockade and put it in my 
breast so as to minimize the danger of 
being recognized as a follower of the 
Prince. My heart goes to my throat 
whenever I think of that ride, for be- 
hind every clump of whins one might 
look to find a wounded clansman hiding 
from the riders of Cumberland. By 
good providence I came on Captain 
Macdonald just as three hussars were 
about to make an end of him. He had 
his back to a great stone, and was wait- 
ing grimly for them to shoot him down. 
Supposing me to be an officer of their 
party the troopers desisted at my remon- 
strance and left him to me. Donald 


Roy was wounded in the foot, but he 
managed to mount behind me. 


We 
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got as far as the wall of the park when 
I saw a party of officers approaching. 
Hastily dismounting we led the horse 
behind a nest of birches till they should 
pass. 

A few yards from us a sorely 
wounded Highland officer was lying. 
Macdonald recognized him as Charles 
Fraser, younger, of Inverallachie, the 
lieutenant-colonel of the Fraser regi- 
ment and in the absence of the Master 
of Lovat, commander. We found no 
time to drag him to safety before the 
English officers were upon us. 

The approaching party turned out to 
be the Duke of Cumberland himself, 
Major Wolfe, Lord Boyd, Sir Robert 
Volney, who was serving through the 
campaign on the Duke's staff, and an 
officer of Wolfe’s regiment. Young 
Fraser raised himself on his elbow to 
look at the Duke. The Butcher reined 
in his horse, frowning blackly down at 
him. 

‘*T’o which side do you belong?”’ 
he asked. 

** To the Prince,’ 
answer. 

Cumberland, turning to Major Wolfe, 
said, 

‘* Major, are your pistols loaded ?’’ 

Wolfe said that they were. 

‘“Then shoot me that Highland 
scoundrel who dares look on me so 
insolently.’’ 

Major Wolfe looked at his com- 
mander very steadily and said quietly: 
‘Sir, my commission is at the disposal 
of your Royal Highness, but my honor 
is my own. I can never consent to 
become a common executioner.” 

The Duke purpled, and burst out 
with : ‘‘ Bah! pistol him, Boyd.’’ 

‘Your Royal Highness asks what is 
not fitting for you to require nor for 
me to perform,’’ answered that young 
nobleman. 

The Duke, in a fury, turned to a 
passing dragoon and bade him shoot 
the young man. Charles Fraser dragged 
himself to his feet by a great effort and 
looked at the Butcher with a face of in- 
finite scorn while the soldier was load- 
ing his piece. 

‘*Your Highness,’ 


’ was the undaunted 


’ 


began Wolfe. 
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‘Sir, I command you to be silent ! *’ 
screamed the Duke. 

The trooper presented his piece at the 
Fraser, whose steady eyes never left the 
face of Cumberland. 

‘God save King James cried In- 
verallachie in English, and next mo- 
ment fell dead from the discharge of the 
musket. 

The faces of the four Englishmen who 
rode with the Duke were stern and 
drawn. Wolfe dismounted from his 
horse and reverently covered the face of 
the dead Jacobite with a kerchief 

‘God grant that when our time 
comes we may die as valiantly and as 
loyally as this young gentleman,’’ he 
said solemnly, raising his hat 

Volney, Boyd and Wolfe’s subaltern 
uncovered and echoed an ‘‘Amen.”’ 
Cumberland glared from one to another 
of them, ran the gamut of all tints from 
pink to deepest purple, gulped out an 
apoplectic Dutch oath, and dug the 
rowels deep into his bay. With shame, 
sorrow and contempt in their hearts his 
retinue followed the Butcher across the 
field. 

My face was like the melting winter 
snows. I could not look at the Mac- 
donald nor he at me. We mounted in 
silence and rode away. Only once he 
referred to what we had seen 

‘*Many’s the time that Charlie Fraser 
and I have hunted the dun deer across 
the heather hills, and now—’’ He 
broke into Gaelic lamentation and im- 
precation, then fell as suddenly to quiet. 

We bore up a ravine away from the 
roads toward where a great gash im the 
hills invited us, for we did not need to 
be told that the chances of safety in- 
creased with our distance from the 
beaten tracks of travel. A man on 
horseback came riding behind and over- 
hauled us rapidly. Presently we saw 
that he was a red-coated officer, and be- 
hind a huge rock we waited to pistol 
him as he rode up. The man leaped 
from his horse and came straight toward 
us. I laid a hand on Captain Roy’s 
arm, for I had recognized Major Wolfe. 
But I was too late. A pistol ball went 
slapping through the Major’s hat and 
knocked it from his head. He stooped, 


*This incident, like all details here given of the battle of Culloden, are vouched for.— 


THE EpIror. 
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replaced it with the utmost composure, 
and continued to advance, at the same 
time calling out that he was a friend. 

‘*T recognized you behind the birches, 
Montagu, and thought that you and 
your friend could use another horse. 
Take my Galloway. You will find him 
a good traveler.’’ 

I ask you to believe that we stared 
long at him. A wistful smile touched 
his sallow face. 

‘* We're not all ruffans in the Eng- 
lish army, lad. If I aid your escape it 
is because prisoners have no rights this 
day. My advice would be for you to 
strike for the hills.’’ 

‘‘In troth and I would think your 
advisings good, sir,’’ answered Donald. 
‘‘No glen will be too far, no ben too 
high, for a hiding place from these 
bloody Sassenach dogs.’’ Then he stop- 
ped, the bitterness fading from his 
voice, and added: ‘‘ But I am forgetting 
myself. God, sir, the sights I have 
seen this day drive me mad. At all 
events there iss one English officer Cap- 
tain Macdonald will remember what- 
ever.’’ And the Highlander bowed 
with dignity. 

I thanked Wolfe warmly and lost no 
time in taking his advice. Captain 
Roy’s foot had by this time so swollen 
that he could not put it in the stirrup. 
He was suffering a good deal, but at 
least the pain served to distract him 
from the gloom that lay heavy on his 
spirits. A score of times we had to dis- 
mount on account of the roughness of 
the ground to lead our horses along the 
mountain sides, and each time Donald 
set his teeth and dragged his shattered 
ankle through bracken and over boulder 
by sheer dour pluck. Hunger gnawed at 
our vitals, for in forty-eight hours we 
had but tasted food. Yet hour after hour 
we held our course, clambering like 
heather-cats over cleugh and boggy 
moorland, till at last we reached Bun 
Chraobg, where we unsaddled for a 
snatch of sleep. 

In the chill dawn I awoke to a raven- 
ing hunger that was insistent to be 
noted and though my eyes would scarce 
believe, there was Donald Roy squatted 
tailor fashion on the heath, arranging 
most temptingly on a rock scone sand- 


wiches of braxy mutton and a flask of 
usquebaugh (Highland whiskey). I 
shut my eyes, rubbed them with my 
forefingers, and again let in the light. 
The viands were still there. 

The Macdonald smiled whimsically 
over at me. ‘‘Gin ye hae your appe- 
tite wi’ you we'll eat, Mr. Montagu, 
for I'm a wee thingie hungry my nain- 
sell (myself). ’Deed, to mak plain, I’m 
toom (empty) as a drum, and I’m think- 
in’ that a drappie o’ the usquebaugh 
wad no’ come amiss neither.’’ 

‘* But where in the world did you get 
the food, Donald ?’’ 

‘‘And where wad you think but doon 
at the bit clachan yonder? A very guid 
freend of mine named Farquhar Dhu 
lives there. He and Donald Roy are 
far ben (intimate), and when I came 
knocking at his window at cock-craw 
he was no’ very laithe to gie me a bit 
chack (lunch).’’ 

‘* Did you climb down the mountain 
and back with your sore ankle ?”’ 

He colored. ‘‘ Hoots, man! Haud 
your whitter (tongue)! Aiblins (per- 
haps) I wass just wearying for a bit ex- 
ercise to test it. And gin I were you I 
wadna sit cocking on that stane speir- 
ing upsitten (impertinent) questions at 
me like a professor of pheelosophy, you 
muckle sumph !’’ 

I fell to with a will. He was not a 
man to be thanked in words. Long 
since I had found out that Captain Roy 
was one to spend himself for his friends 
and make nothing of it. 

Shortly we were on our way once 
more, and were fortunate enough before 
night to fall in with Cluny and his clan, 
who, having heard of our reverse had 
turned about and were falling back to 
Badenoch. At Trotternich we found a 
temporary refuge at the home of a sur- 
geon who was distantly related to the 
Macdonald, but at the end of a fortnight 
were driven away by the approach of a 
troop of Wolfe’s regiment. The course 
of our wanderings I think it not needful 
to detail at length. For months we were 
forever on the move. Many a weary 
hundred miles we tramped over the 
mountains, white with snow. Weari- 
ness walked with us by day, and cold 
and hunger lay with us at night. 


(To be continued.) 

































HE leading lady lived on State 

street, well within the bound- 
aries of the ‘‘levee.’’ But 
the leading lady was above 
and beyond sordid environ- 
ment. In all Chicago there was no 
place where she would rather be, for 
just across the clanging street lived the 
star, the dramatic author, the actor- 
manager. And contrary to the law 
governing many an astral luminary of 
the footlights this star and his leading 
lady were close comrades and sworn 
friends. 

About them the multitudinous life of 
the ‘‘levee’’ swarmed on. All regard- 
less of the family greatness the mother 
of the leading lady washed for the fam- 
ily living. Across the street the mother 
of the star exercised all her motherly 
prerogatives on the person of her son. 
For as yet the squirming bodies of these 
two Thespian devotees were within the 
grasp of maternal law. The boy was 
short and somewhat squat, with a 
rather clear-cut face. The girl was like 
a spider for thinness. Her skin was 
like polished walnut wood, and her 
hair stood out in lively little pigtails 
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all wound round with vari-colored 
string. 

For a month the Pickaninny Vau- 
deville Company had led a hidden 
life. In that month there rolled up 
against six third grade Jones School 
pupils such a list of ‘‘ tardies’ and 
‘“hookies *’ as they had never | 
achieved. For when their managet 
called they wound their giggling : 
way through noisome alleys, eluded ‘ 
imaginary pursuers, and ga 
all regardless of spelling and long 
division classes, in the long, vacant 
room of an unused building on Wabash 
avenue. 

Where the star gained his idea that 
the seeing and hearing of actors great 
and good is a necessity to the pursuance 


elore 





thered, 


of the art itself the deponent sayeth not. 
Yet, cent by cent, nickel nickel, 
dime by dime had he hoarded his gains, 
and thereby had the ‘‘ ten-tw thirt °’ 
houses profited. Several times had -he 
taken with him his leading lady, who 


on each occasion duly contributed her 


share of the expenses, and even at times 


considerably the 
better half of 
them. 

The star met 
the leading lady 
on their accus- 
tomed corner 
one fateful morn- . 
ing, and she let 
herself be turned 
unquestioningly 
toward the 
down-town dis ~ 
trict. ‘‘ Dey ain’ 9 ” ca 
no school big 
‘nuff tuh hol’ me 
dis mo’nin’,’’ he 
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said superbly. ‘‘ We’s goin’ down 
Deahbo’n street t’ git ouah comp’ny 
booked fo’ de season. I ses w'en I seed 
dat feller at de Olympic purten’ he wus 
de ol’ Azp, dat I cud do ’t ef only I cud 
see de reel ol’ feller hisself! Yo'd orter 
ben dar.’’ 

‘* Yo’ ken tell me all-I needs tuh 
know,’’ said the leading lady, all the 
blissful renunciation of medizeval saint- 
ship in her voice. ‘‘ Ken yo’ do hit ?”’ 

‘*T sut’n’ly ken,’’ responded the star 
proudly. ‘‘ Jes’ wait till we does ouah 
cake walk afo’ de manager o’ dat agency 
dis mo’nin—O sonny, ma honey!’’ he 
crooned in irrepressible delight. 

In unto the manager of the Red Star 
Vaudeville Booking Agency, sitting in 
solitary state in his Dearborn street of- 
fice, there entered a little -later two 
small, black, half-awed, wholly deter- 
mined children. He looked at them 
suspiciously, then pointed to a placard 
above his desk. 

‘*Tt’s ouah busy day, too,’’ the lead- 


“He wants mainly tuh travel in cyars.”’ 


ing lady made brisk retort. ‘‘ We done 
let ouah comp‘ny go tuh school dis 
mo’nin’ while we hiked down hyeah. 
We uns done got ouah comp’ ny trained, 
an’ we wants tuh git out ’n de road.’’ 

The agent stared and then grinned. 
‘‘ What the devil are you two up to?”’ 
he inquired affably. ‘‘ What’s your 
turn ?”’ 

The star looked at the leading lady 
and the leading lady nodded at the star. 
Then they launched into a rapid-fire 
conversation that made the agent hold 
his head dizzily. ‘‘ He done wrote dat 
all hisself,’’ the leading lady volunteer- 
ed as she clutched the star’s strong 
right arm for a cake walk. Before they 
ended the manager was patting time. 
‘* Got some more like you ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Six in all,’’ returned the star mod- 
estly, ‘‘ all speshlist ahtists, an’ not a 
chaser ’mong de gang.”’ 

‘* What’s mo,’’ broke in the leading 
lady eagerly, ‘‘we’se goin’ to hev a 
‘hearsal tuh day ur tuhmorrer, an’ ef yo’ 
ain’ sho’ ’bout us step ovuh 
an’ we'll show yo’ sho’ 














‘nuff.’’ 

‘‘Ain’t particular when you 
go ?’’ the agent inquired lan- 
guidly. ‘‘ Pas and mas ain't 
liable to raise a kick ?’’ 

‘‘Ain’ no ways ‘ticular,’’ 
said the star. ‘‘ We wants 
some o’ de dough, but we 
wants mainly tuh travel in 
cvyars an’ see de worl’. Ouah 
mas ain't a worritin’.’’ 

‘* Well, sneak along,’’ said 
the man with elaborate care- 
lessness. ‘‘Can’t come to- 
day, but mebbe I'll look in 
to-morrow just to see what 
you can do.”’ 

The faded red of the lead- 
ing lady’s calico gown, and 
the battered and tattered trou- 
sers of the incipient star slip- 
ped from sight down the dingy 
hall. Once outside the star 
gave a little note of triumph. 

‘Won’ de res’ git it in de 
neck dis day ?’’ he grinned. 
‘“Ef Jake an’ Peg doan gt 
up de ginger dey'll wsh 
dey’d stayed tuh school !’ 




















The leading lady wriggled in ecstacy. 
‘* Yo’ reckon we uns ken tek mammy 
‘long fo’ tuh be robe missus ? ’’ 

‘* Nuther t’ing,’’ nodded the star. 
‘* We uns ain’t mo’n two towns out’n 
Chicago fo’ yo’se w'arin’ a red silk 
wais’ an’ a red hat. ‘Bout dat time 
ny new striped suit’s gittin’ ontuh me. 
Yo'll hev tuh sneak out’n school con- 
sid’ble eahly dis day, fo’ dey’s a lot o’ 
business on han’.”’ 
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upon her, and Jake's shrill treble gave 
the only lacking inspiration. ‘Time and 
again Jake whistled through the air till 
at last, exhausted, J/adame Elleeta 
stopped and peered about for her 
shoes. The major part of her dance had 
been performed in what might pass by 
courtesy only for stocking feet 

‘‘Ef yo’ keeps dat pace up, Peg,”’ 
said the actor-manager, ‘‘ we'll sut'n’ly 
hev tuh move yo’ down the program. 


ait 
\ 
\ 








**Twan’s yo’ all tuh get up an’ dust yo’ sel’ 


< was at rehearsdls that the actor- 
manager shone. His methods of pro- 
cedure were to the point and his critical 
style brief. ‘‘I wan’s yo’ all tuh git 
up an’ dust yo’sel’s dis day,’’ he an- 
nounced briefly, as he faced his six 
dusky sneakers from the third grade 
room that afternoon. ‘‘We’se ben fool- 
in’ good time away, an’ yo’ all hes hed 
a fa'r chanct tuh git intuhde ring. I’se 
got all yo’ names fixed out now, an’ es 
I calls ’em yo ‘uns git up an’ git.’’ 

‘Quah names?’’ called ont the 
dancing lady in mystification. 

‘* How'd Peg Petuhs look on a red’n 
yaller bill; Peg Petuhs, de gifted dancer ! 
Yo’uh Madame ‘lect 7, de dancin’ lady 
frum Rome. Git up dar! Jake, yo’ 
whistle fo’ de lady, an’ keep yo’ min’ 
on de tune so dey won’ be no excuse 
fo’ her breakin’ down. Now, Peg!”’ 

Peg arose in some trepidation. Her 
feet were clad in flapping remnants of 
shoes, and her gingham frock clung 
tightly about her thin little legs, but the 
delight and glory of her new title was 


Dem new whirlin’ tricks o° yo’n ‘pealed 
tuh me consid’ble. Mage yo uh 
Miss Ma’g’rite Montrose, a singin’ o’ 


de lates’ love ballads. We'll sing de 
lum lum song fust. Jake, yo’ kain’ 
fo'dtuh lose time dis trip, an’ Cal, yo’ 
stan’ yanner, whar ‘hin’ scenes’ll 
be, an’ come in strong on de ‘ tee dum, 
tee dee.’ Mag, yo’ jes clap yo’ hands 
w'en he ses it, an keep yo’ mouf shet.’’ 
Marguerite Montrose alias Maggie 
Slackey took the floor, and with the 
assistance of Cal and Jake, sang: 


There was once a warm gal, but to heaven 
she’s fled. ag 
Tee dum, tee dee 


Her hair was sixteen, and her age it was 
red, 
Tee dum, tee de« 
One day she went swimming, and sank, so we 
hears. 
Tee dum, tee de« 
Iter lovely eves waving, her h s filled with 
tears. 
Tee dum, tee de 
Ve all made a grab, she went plunk Lhe a 


rail, 
Tee dum, tee cee 

























Our cheeks were all shaking, our knees they 
were pale. 
Tee dum, tee dee. 


Then Jake and Peg took the floor for 
a turn of team work under the euphon 
ious title of 7urner and 7wister. And 
so on down the line. In all there was 
ready a bill of some twelve numbers. 

‘“De cake walk now,’’ announced 
the manager at last, ‘‘ an’ den de star’ll 
win’ up de af'noon wid a little ac’ 
Step up, git yo’ pahtnuhs, s'lute yo’ 
pahtnuhs! Doan whistle asleep, Jake. 
Peg, curve yo’ back consid’ble mo’. 
Dis ain’ no chain gang poundin’ rock. 
Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Mag, cheeah up. 
It sut’n’ly ain’ true. Hug yo’ girl, 
Cal; git up dem cavorts o’ yo’n an’ tek 
‘er right along. Peg, we ah comin’ tuh 
de song now, an’ yo’ll sut’n’ly hev tuh 
tak dat gum out’n yo’ mouf an’ let me 
hol’ it fo’ yo’ till recess. Come on 
now, closin’ time, git up de ginger.’’ 

It was with undisguised curiosity 
that two-thirds of the Vaudeville Com- 
pany seated themselves on the floor af- 
ter the company cake walk and prepared 
to be edified 
at the here- 
tofore un- 
exhibited 
turn of the 
star and his 
leading la- 


dy. 

‘*Tt’s im- 
ytashuns, 
ladies an’ 
gents, of de 

: 





play actin’ 
, wohks 0’ 
othuh ladies 
and gents. 








Miss Mirandy Ferdinand ‘ll now favuh 
yo’ wid an imytashun o' Zasa, an int’- 
restin’ play ac’.”’ 

The leading lady rose for her hour of 
triumph and without delay plunged 
into the absurdity of the farewell scene. 
‘Then came the star. He surveyed his 
audience impressively. 

‘* All roun’ hyeah’s mountains an’ 
dawkness. De wolves is howlin’, an’ 
I’se lyin’ hyeah ’sleep. Desperits brung 
me up hyeah long time ago, an’ I kain’ 
git away. I dun drunk some fool 
liquuh w’en dey cotch me, an’ I dun 
been ‘sleep for twenty yeah.’’ 

‘Lawdy!’’ ‘groaned the Roman dan- 
cer and the coon song singer in terri- 
fied unison. The star had struck a 
weird note, and every nerve in the sensi- 
tive African soul was atingle to the su- 
perstitious atmosphere he had managed 
to create about him. Already he was 
lying along the floor that wasto his gasp- 
ing audience nothing more nor less than 
the fateful mountain cliff he asserted it 
to be. At last he moved, threw up one 
arm, stirred again, and at last stag- 

gered dizzi- 

& ly and with 

pain to his 
feet. Some- 
how the 
boy's _ fifty 
cents of the 
- night before 
had not 
been ex- 
pended in 
vain. He 
had caught 
the high na- 
sal tone, the 


Turner and Twister. note ofrheu 
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matic pain, and he revelled in his imper 
sonation. When he finally finished it 
was to his leading lady he looked for 
criticism. He was satisfied. With an 
air truly managerial, and therefore royal, 
he cut short the praises of his subordin- 
ates. ‘‘ Yo’ uns’ agoin’ tuh hev a man 
tuh look at yuh tuhmorrer af’noon,’’ he 
said superbly. ‘‘ Ef yo’ makes any bad 
crack den, he'll trun yo’ out tuh grass, 
an’ de res’ ov us'll go in cyahs ‘bout 
de kentry. I wan’s yo’ uns tuh git up 
all de snap dats in yo’ fo’ den.’’ 
Through two gingery hours the short, 
fat representative of a mighty force sat 
on a dusty floor and watched with cool- 
ness the result of a month’s constant 
activity. As the imaginary curtain 
fell on the last turn, he came forward 
with his small slits of eyes twinkling. 
‘*You kids don’t want to do any 
foolish talking now,’’ he said persuas- 
ively. ‘‘ Meddlers are thick as burrs. 
You need some drill, but I know a lady 
that'll give it to you, and 
then we'll shoot you right 


tures on billboards and in newspapers, 
to live in hotels, red shoes for Peg and 
a high silk hat for Jak no more 
school, no more 

And Fate was ever thus 
in the alley door stood two accusing 
figures. The municipal law of their 
native city had hunted them down and 
found them out. Neither figure was a 
strange one to any member of the 


l’'ramed 


troupe. The probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court is well known along the 
‘jevee,’’ and the ward officer of the 
Visitation and Aid Society had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with more than one 
member of the company. 

In the infantile ‘‘sweat box’’ that 


followed, the star and his lady con- 
ducted themselves with haughty and 
reticent mien. But Peg, poor Peg, the 
fair dancer from Rome, the lady of the 
longed-for red shoes, melted into tears 
at the mention of courts and 
and in the face of her frownin 

wept out het 


judges, 
g¢ manager 
piteous tale 
tions. The 





on the road. Down in 
Hannibal, Missouri, they 
want just such a team of 
little whelps as you to cut 
up shines. Meeting here 
to-morrow, are you? All 
right and lay low now, 
every monkey ! | 
As the astute agent dis- | 
appeared there went upa | 
mighty howl. An ecstatic 
bunch of pickaninnies fell 
over and embraced each 
other. The girls giggled 
and the boys struck joy- 
ous blows. Out on the 


‘BOK: 








of crushed aml 


star crossed his armsdn a 


striking attitude of soli- 
tary grandeut Peg’s 
treachery ailed her 


naught. ‘The case of the 
State of Illinois vs. the 
Pickaninny Vaudeville 
Company was set for the 
next day. 

Before the polished rail- 
ing that hedges in the 
majesty of the Juvenile 
Court there was arraigned 
the next morning one of 
the motliest lines that ever 
tested the vaunted grav- 








road, down to Missouri, 
in a car, with their pic- 


“I done been’ sleep for 
twenty yeah.” 


ity of a merciful judge. 


Six woolly heads atop of 
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six diversely clad and raimented bodies 
held six pairs of terrified eyes that rolled 
variously in their sockets. It was 
to the two leaders that the judge soon 
devoted most of his valuable time, and 
the confidence of the pickaninny star 
was finally gained to such a degree 
that he opened his lips and spake. 
‘*No, suh, we ain’ ben tuh school 
reg’lar, not fo’ ovuh month. We uns 
wus busy wid othuh tings, an’ we 
didn’t hev no time tuh waste in foolish- 
ness. Yes, suh, I dun know I ken ac’ 
ef I jes’ hes a fa’r show an’ ain’ hauled 
up hyeah dis hyeah way an’ my wuk 
all spile pas’ mendin’. Yes, suh, I dun 
train Peg hyeah. She ken dance ’bout 
as good as yo’ honuh'd kyaah tuh see. 
Jake yanner hes larn tuh whistle de 
rag-time unner me, an’ I wus sut’n’ly 
gittin’ plum proud o’ dat boy. Mag 
an’ Cal dey wus raggers an’ boss ones. 
Mag, she’s de boss coon singer, too, yo’ 
honuh. Cal kain’ kerry no tune, yo’ 
honuh, but he’s right dar wid de goods 
we'n it comes tuh keepin’ time wid de 








la la an’ de lum lum. Yo’ sut’n'ly 
knows what I means, yo honuh.’’ 

The judge rapped sternly for order 
and asked another question. 

‘‘ No, suh, dat wusn’t de whole show, 
not by John. De leadin’ lady an’ me, 
we uns ain’ come in yit. But Peg ain’ 
jes a dancer. She’s de limb’rest limb 
‘long de levee. She an’ Jake—Jake, 
ef yo’ doan jerk dat disgraceful piece 
o’ chewed straw off'n yo head it'll 
sut'n’ly be hit off—— Yes, yo honuh, I 
ain’ disputin yo’ ’bility to ten’ tuh Jake, 
but it stan’s to reason dat bein’ wid de 
boy constan’ I ken get at ’im quicker. 
An’ he’s pow’ful stubbo’n we’n he’s 
crossed. 

‘Yes, yo’ honuh, I wus jes goin’ 
tuh tell yo’ ’bout Peg an’ Jake. Dey 
do de conto’shun ac’, an’ what dey wus 
tuh be called on de road wus 77wister’n 
l/urner. Peg, she wus tuh be /adame 
Llleeta wen she wus dancin’, an’ 
/wister when she wus twistin’. Den 
dey wus a quo’tette fo’ singin’ de ol’ 
songs what de houses likes. De leadin’ 
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lady an’ me. we comes in strong right 
dar. Den wehes ouahtu’n. We does 
de rapid fire talk an’ de imytashuns.’’ 

‘‘He dun went tuh see ol’ A7zp his- 
self jes’ othuh night,’’ broke in the 
leading lady hysterically, ‘‘ an’ it cos’ 
’im all o’ fifty cents an’ ain’ done ’im 
no good yit.”’ 

The star courteously and ably sec- 
onded His Honor’s efforts to restrain 
his leading lady, and when quiet was 
once more restored he went on. 

‘* Yes, yo’ honuh, I s’pose we uns 
wus reckoned tuh be in school, but we 
jes natchully figgered it out dis way, 
dat school’s moughty slow wuk an’ po’ 
pay, an ef we uns cud jes’ break intuh 
de ring we wouldn't hev tuh be cyarted 
tuh no corner. Peg’s good an’ Jake’s 
good. Cal an’ Mag is only fa’r, but de 
eadin’ lady an’ me, all we uns need is 
jes a fa’r show. 

His Honor glanced over to where the 
leading lady stood in her scant red 
calico slip. ‘‘ Are you too consumed 
by the Thespian flame ?’’ he asked her 
respectfully. ‘‘ Do you expect to make 
your bow before the footlights ? ’’ 

‘‘Sut’n’ly I’se goin’ on de stage,’’ 
she responded with tearful firmness. 
‘* T’se got de rag-time down to perfec- 
shun. I ken dance an’ sing, an’ I ken 
do imytashuns. Wid ’'im tuh write us 
t'ings an’ ’im an’ me tuh do ’em, we 
uns cud get rich while ouah pappies an’ 
ouah mammies ah scratchin’ an’ gittin’ 
nuthin’. We went up jes’ yis’day, yo’ 
honuh, an’ we dun got a nice man tuh 
come an’ see what all we uns got done, 
an’ we wus goin’ down tuh Missoury, 
tuh Hannybil, in jes’ no time, an’ we 
uns wus goin’ ina cyar. We uns nevuh 
ben fo’ a cyar ride, an ouah pictures 
wus ago:n’ tuh be on the billboa’ds, 
an’ byme by we uns wus comin’ back 
hyeah Her voice had been steadily 
failing and now it quite slipped away. 
The judge was no longer looking at 
her. He was speaking to the other four. 

‘*You small pickaninnies can run 
along home now,’’ he said graciously. 
‘‘If you keep in school regularly and 
don’t give any more trouble to your 


teachers by running away we'll let 
you off from serving time this once. 


His 


Come up here to me, you two.”’ 
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Honor’s voice fell, and for some ten 
minutes the three talked together on 
what might seem to carping critics an 
altogether too equal and intimate foot 
ing. It was fully a quarter of an hour 
later that the two ring-leaders went down 
the elevatorand out intothesunny street. 

Before a great State street store win- 
dow they paused at last, and broke the 
bitter silence that hung over 

‘*Yo’ wus goin’ tuh he like 
dat,’’ said the quondam star, pointing 
a limp and discouraged finger at a bril- 
liant red gown on a real wax lady. 

‘* An’ yo’ wus agoin’ tuh he\ 
an’ a striped suit,’’ 
while leading lady. 


them. 


one 


a cane 
moaned the erst- 


‘“An’ ouah pic- 


tures ’ud hev ben on de billboa’ds, an’ 
folks ’ud hev clapped- 

‘* His honuh ses tuh me,’’ said the 
boy, ‘‘dat now wus de time tuh be 
larnin’ ef we uns wus evuh goin’ on de 


stage, an’ dat aftuh we'd larned mebbe 
we uns wudn’t kyeah tuh go 
ign’rant folks wus hissed 
wus clapped.”’ 

‘* Yes ,’’ sighed his faithful 
‘‘an’ we’n we ’members he 1 
us in jail stid o’ lettin’ us 
school's _ bet- 
tuh ’nde lock- 
up.”’ 

And so with 
faces slightly 
dejected 
the late star 
and leading 
lady of the de- 
funct Picka 
ninny Vau 
deville Com 
pany plowed 
their winding 
way home- 
ward. 


He ses 
mor’n dey 


comrade, 
iout a run 
co home— 


less 
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THE RUN OF THE CHARTER 


CAR 


By |. GEORGE FREDERICK 
Illustrated by CHARLES GRUNWALD 


HEN the strike was declared 

Peter Lando was at the end 
of the suburban line, and 
when he brought his car into 
the city as fast as a down- 
grade road and empty seats would per- 
mit, the streets were already deserted 
for the night, and he whizzed past cor- 
ner after corner with as much speed as 
he dared toward the barn, totally igno- 
rant of the occurrence. His conductor 
was on the inside huddled in a corner, 
taking a nap before turning in. Peter 
was thinking of the luxury of his bed 
after a hard day’s work and a midnight 
lunch from the cupboard at home. 

When he reached Cortland avenue, 
two squares from the barn, his eagle 
glance spied a crowd under the glaring 
arc lights,and he wondered what it meant. 
His heavy eyes opened wonderingly as 
he rounded the curve and rang the rear 
stop bell to awaken his conductor, and 
saw large knots of uniformed trac- 
tion employees, whom he knew should 
be in bed long since. 

Three conductors jumped on the 
front platform before he drew his brake 
taut,and yelled in his ear, ‘‘ Strike!’’ 

‘Ver eye!’’ replied Peter, calmly 
drawing the brake and lodking ahead 
to see if the proper switch was turned. 

‘‘Straight, Pete,’’ answered one of 
the men excitedly. ‘‘ Wright’s called 
it to-night. There won’t be acar wheel 
moving to-morrow. Every man’s with 
us” 

‘* Are they?’’ replied Pete, doggedly ; 
but they failed to note the significance 
of his tone. 

The car rumbled into the barn, and 
Pete drew it deftly up to within an inch 
of the one ahead before he replied to 
the confused chatter of the conductors. 

‘‘ Well, if it’s a strike, it’s a strike, I 













guess,’ he 
said as they 
dropped off, 
and he went 
in the car to 
awaken his 
conductor, 
who failed 
torespondto “ You 


the bell. may 
iy oP goto 
Get up, 2 
Bob, he too.” 


said, rough- 
ly shaking 
him by the shoulders. ‘‘ This is the last 
nap you'll take on this car for a spell.’’ 

‘“What’s up?’’ answered the conduc- 
tor, sleepily. 

‘‘Wright’s done it,’’ returned Pete, 
shortly. 

Pete turned the register back, while 
his conductor secured his report blank, 
and then, turning out their lights, they 
made their way to the barn entrance. 

‘*Hey, Pete!’’ yelled Wright, the 
organizer of the Street Railway Em- 
ployees Union, ‘‘sign this.’’ 

‘“ What for?’’ asked Pete. 

Wright handed him a sheet of paper. 
‘*T just want to get the names of the 
fellows who are O. K.!”’ 

‘‘T’ll sign nothin’’’ answered Pete, 
giving the paper a contemptuous glance 
and then tossing it back. ‘‘Go to h—1 
with your strike!’’ 

‘*What !’’ shouted Wright, excitedly; 
‘*d’ye hear that, fellows?’’ 

An angry chorus arose from the little 
group. ‘‘ You're a fool!’’ shouted some 
one! Pete stopped short. 

‘‘Come out here an’ say that,’’ he 
said threateningly; but no one ven- 
tured. Pete’s muscle was plenteous 


and active. 
He walked unconcernedly down the 
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tracks, passing group after group of 
motormen and conductors discussing 
the situation. Each car, as it came in 
for the night, was surrounded, and its 
surprised crew informed of the strike. 
Wright had acted suddenly. 

The company had their representa- 
tives there also, and they endeavored 
to persuade the men to return to work. 
They were unmolested, though ridi- 
culed by the strikers, who were con- 
fident of the completeness of their work. 

‘* Hello, Pete!’’ yelled one of these, as 
he saw him strike homeward with his 
supper basket on his arm at a powerful 
pace. Pete turned his head and re- 
moved the pipe from his mouth. ‘‘ You 
may go to h—1, too,’’ he made answer, 
and passed on. 

Pete was angry. He had eight chil- 
dren, and was just ‘‘ gettin’ on his feet,’’ 
as he said, from protracted illness in 
his family and other ill-luck. A strike 
meant to him a speedy return to his 
old condition and the loss of all the 
ground that he had gained. His anger 
grew deeper and deeper as he contem- 
plated his prospects, walking through 
the silent streets. 

The next morning he told his wife 
peremptorily to ‘‘shut up’’ when she 
-alled him for breakfast at the usual 


hour, and turned around in his bed for 


another nap to make up for the sleep 
he lost during the night, damning 
Wright. He was awakened by his 
wife when she announced a visitor in 
the parlor. 

‘‘Hello, Jim,’’ he said nonchalantly, 
as he greeted the company’s road super 
intendent, at the same time buttoning 
his vest and suspenders and rubbing 
his eyes. 

The superintendent was very cordial 
and offered him a cigar. 

‘*Nope,’’ said Pete, carefully filling 
his black pipe with tobacco; ‘‘thanks.’’ 

‘‘ Why, Pete,’’ said the superintend- 
eit fingering his hat, ‘‘ we need men on 
the line to-day.”’ 

‘*T reckon ye do,”’ replied Pete, dryly. 

‘‘Double pay, you know,”’ said the 
superintendent, suggestively. 

‘‘What does Wright say he struck 
for?’’ Pete asked, disregarding the re 
mark. 


‘“Nine-hour day, and 
39's crews back.’’ 

Pete sniffed. ‘‘Don’t you take ’em 
back,’’ he said. 

‘*We ain’t goin’ to,’’ 
perintendent, heartily. 

‘“They were drunk as sailors; I saw 
them,’’ said Pete, ‘‘and ye did right in 
firing them, even though one is the 
president and the other the secretary 
of the union. Ye don't ketch me strik- 
in’ to get ’em back.”’ 

‘* You'll run for us, then? 
superintendent, eagerly. 

‘‘Hold on, Jim,’’ chuckled Pete, 
‘*don’t travel too fast. I Il run for no- 
body. We oughter had that nine hours, 
though, Jim, an’ ye know it 

‘‘Well, the company’s willing to 
give you that, if you let the takin’ 
back of them scamps out,’’ said the 
superintendent persuasively 

‘“That’s fair,’’ replied 
ously. 

‘Will you run for us?” 
the superintendent. 

‘*Nope,”’ laughed Pete 
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settle if you'll put that to ’em.”’ 

‘* The company will submit the propo- 
sition to the executive committee this 
morning,’’ said the superintendent. 

‘‘Are ye tied up clean ?’’ asked Pete. 

‘Pretty clean,’ grinned the super- 
intendent as he rose to go. ‘‘ Two cars 
on the avenue and two in the east 
end, that’s all; none on the Hill road.”’ 

The papers that evening informed 
Pete that the company’s proposition 
had been met with refusal by the strik- 
ers, who had insisted on the reinstate- 
ment of the discharged employees. Pete 
threw down the paper in disgust. 

‘“They're a pack of fools,’’ he said ; 
‘givin’ up their job because two fellers 
got drunk, vi'lated the rules and got 
fired.’’ 

A messenger a little later brought 
him a letter asking him to call at the 
office of the Traction company at once. 

‘‘What’s that for?’’ Peter asked 
himself, suspiciously. He went down, 
however, and on mentioning his name 
was at once admitted to the General 
Manager’s office. 

‘Mr. Lando?’’ inquired the Mana- 
ger, when he presented himself. 

‘“Vep,’’ replied Pete, leaning with 
his back against the door, hat in hand. 

‘‘Sit down, sit down,’’ said the 
Manager turning in his chair. Pete sat 
down wonderingly. 

‘* You see, it’s just this way,’’ said 
the Manager, as he leaned back. ‘‘We’re 
bound to win this strike. It’s utterly 
absurd to expect us to take back a 
couple of loafers and drunkards who 
have offended the rules, just because 
they happen to be officers in the union. 

‘*The charter which enables us to op- 
erate this road was secured under a State 
statute which expressly provides that 
we are obliged to run a car over our 
lines every twenty-four hours to keep 
our charter legal. It is one of these 
old statutes which were made by legis- 
lators who couldn’t see far enough 
ahead to anticipate a strike; but the 
provision will hold in the courts in 
spite of its evident unfairness. 

‘*Now, Wright knows all about this 
part of the game, because he tried to 
have the charter of a company in the 
western part of the state revoked some 


time ago, while he was leading a strike. 
He failed for some small reason; but 
we won't take any risks here. We 
want to run a car over all our lines 
in strict compliance with the charter’s 
provision. Todo this we must runa 
car before midnight to-night? Do you 
see ?”’ 

Pete nodded and puffed at his pipe. 

‘“The city lines don’t worry us. It 
will be an easy task to run a car 
over those, for we have police protec- 
tion from all violence. But on the Semin- 
ary Hill line it’s very different. There's 
danger there. Since Wright has re- 
fused to accept our proposition and the 
entire strike now hinges on our taking 
back those men, almost a third of the 
men have already come back and more 
are deserting the strikers every minute. 
The remainder are becoming desperate, 
and there is bound to be violence. I 
just got word over the ‘phone that 
our detectives and a crowd of them 
had a little scrap up on Clinton street. 
And in many other places they are 
waylaying the motormen and conduc- 
tors to club them. They're trying to 
damage our power houses, break cir- 
cuits, cut the trolley, and all manner 
of other misdemeanors ; but as fast as 
our detectives are getting their names 
we are arresting them and locking them 
up unless they can secure bail. 

‘‘Jim told me to send for you, be- 
cause you weren't afraid of anything—’’ 
the Manager smiled as he looked 
at Pete’s burly figure—‘‘ and because 
you didn’t believe in cutting off your 
wages because a crowd of men got 
drunk.”’ 

Pete puffed his pipe vigorously. 

‘‘Tf you make that run to Seminary 
Hill to-night I'll give you $100,”’ said 
the Manager. 

Pete shifted the pipe in his mouth, 
and the fire in its bowl glowed fiercely. 

‘* You see,’’ continued the Manager, 
‘‘the police department won’t go out of 
the city limits, and we can’t get any 
official protection. Out of a dozen men 
we asked to accompany you, if you'll 
go, we got two men. They'll be on 
the car.’’ 

The volume of smoke from Pete's 
pipe grew denser than the atmosphere 
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of the little office and the Manager 
coughed. Pete pulled his soft hat into a 
score of impossible shapes and his small 
eyes roamed restlessly around the room. 

‘*—D’ye think Wright knows you'll 
try to run ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T’m afraid he knows it very well,’’ 
replied the Manager. 

Blowing another whiff from his pipe, 
Pete said, suddenly: ‘‘ All right, I'll 
go, boss.”’ 








‘That's all right, boss.’’ 


The Manager wanted to shake hands 
with him, and thanked profusely, 
but Pete drew back unconcernedly, 
saying: ‘‘ That’s all right, boss; that’s 
all right.’’ 


‘‘You'd better start at once,’’ said 
the Manager, energetically, looking at 
his watch, ‘‘or it'll get too dark before 


you get there. Go out by the back en 
trance of the office; there'll | icab there 
to take you out to Fer ientie and 
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Tenth street, where a car with the two 
men on will be all ready for you. Every- 
thing is ready; I have just to ‘phone 
out to the barn and give them the word 
to start. There are pickets watching 
the building here and the barn, and we 
want to move so that we can gain as 
much time on them as possible. You'll 
find several revolvers and some clubs 
on the car, and a lunch, if you want 
to eat. If you reach there, ‘phone me 
at once.”’ 

Before taking his departure, Pete 
turned to the Manager. ‘‘ If anything 
happens to me, boss,’’ he said, ‘‘ let it 
down a little easy on the old woman, 
will ye?” 

The Manager acquiesced quickly, 
flushing somewhat shamefacedly as he 
realized that he was perhaps sending 
this man to his death. 

When Pete got his hands on the con- 
troller and the brake once more and felt 
the car moving swiftly along with 
the other two men inside, he forgot 
what peril he had associated with the 
trip, and sent it rolling along the 
level track at a good speed, largely to 
hear the familiar buzz of the motors 
and the singing of the trolley, which 
he had missed strangely fora day. He 
had stuck a revolver in his hip pocket 
and put a heavy club within easy reach, 
and felt entirely secure. 

As he bounded on out the avenue 
and cleared the outskirts of the city the 
sun was hovering just a little over the 
distant hill that he was to reach, if he 
could, before midnight. 

He was on the ballasted sills now and 
the car rolled easily at full speed. Just 
as he dashed by a suburbart post office 
he caught a glimpse of a group of uni- 
formed and canvas-capped strikers star- 
ing at the flying car agape from the post 
office steps, where they were lounging. 
He looked back a second and saw them 
disappear into the office. 

‘‘To ’phone,’’ he surmised. 

There was a clean stretch for three 
miles ahead, and in order to use his 
eagle eye to its very best advantage he 
lowered the glass window while the car 
was at full speed, and the summer 
breeze whipped his coat lapels fiercely. 

Every pole, every sill, every rail-joint 
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and the continuous line of feed wire 
Pete kept his eye on steadily and with 
the most minute scrutiny. He was 
about to draw the brake a little over a 
frog, when he had run about three 
miles, when an idea came to him, and 
he drew the brake hard instead. He 
reversed the current and backed up as 
quickly as possible, with one of the 
men holding the trolley to a place 
where there was an emergency switch- 
off to the parallel track. In a few mo- 
ments he was speeding along on the 
other track—used, when the line was 
in active operation, only for city-bound 
cars. A broad smile of satisfaction 
spread over his face when he espied 
something-at the track’s extreme per- 
spective in a small patch of woods. He 
quickly released all brakeage and gave 
the car every opportunity of going as fast 
as it was possible to go. The car rocked 
fearfully and the men on the inside 
held on to the straps with both hands ; 
but Pete stood as easily as though the 
car was not moving. The speck grew 
larger, and he soon made out three men 
working with might and main piling 
fence rails on the opposite track. The 
men saw the car coming, but not until 
it was almost upon them did they dis- 
cover the trick, and then with shouts 
of anger thev contented themselves with 
throwing rocks at the flying car. Only 
one was aimed well, and it went clean 
through the car windows with a crash. 

On and on Pete sped his car, with 
just the shadow of a grin on his face. 
He had still six miles to go, and he 
knew that near the next village he would 
have the most to fear. There was a 
wayside inn there which was very pop- 
ular with the conductors and motormen. 
A score or more of them were sure to 
be there then, and without doubt 
they had received word by ‘phone 
that the charter car was coming and 
were making preparations to stop it at 
all hazards. 

He ran two miles and then saw some- 
thing unwonted ahead in the distance, 
and prepared for action. He yelled to 


his men above the din of the dash- 
ing car, which was actually threat- 


ening to derail, and told them to pre- 
The gates on 


pare to repell boarders. 











The strikers let go a volley of stones 
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the platforms were put up and locked 
and the weapons of defense made 
ready for instant use. Pete saw gath- 
ered a large crowd of both strikers and 
sympathizers, who were gesticulating 
and shouting loudly. He took in the 
situation with a swift glance as he 
bounded toward the men. As he came 
within four hundred yards a large tree 
which several of the men had been 
working frantically to cut down before 
he could pass fell slowly across the 
tracks with a crash. Believing that the 
charter car’s progress was now effect- 
ually barred, a yell of triumph was given 
by the crowd. The tree 
had been cut from the side 
of the track opposite the 
one on which the charter 
car was traveling in order to 
bring its heavy trunk on the 
track which they thought 
the car was on. 

Pete’s eyebrows lowered 
and his jaws set with terri- 
fic determination. He saw 
the crowd brandishing clubs 
and stones and prepared to 
assault the car’s occupants, 
and for a moment he was 
nervous with indecision. 
Then his muscles set like 
steel and his plan was 
formed. The tree had hard- 
ly settled down before the 
car was upon it, and then 
Pete’s skill with the brakes 
was manifested. He brought 
the car against the tree and 
its branches with just theex- 
act speed required to prevent the impact 
from derailing the car. The instant he 
felt the shock and heard the front plat- 
form rip off he applied the full current 
to the motors. The car swerved the 
tree-top out of the road and bounded 
forward. In this brief space, however, 
the strikers let go a volley of stones, 
and several pistol shots resounded 
through the woods. Pete felt a terrific 
blow on his right shoulder, and every 
movement he made on the controller 
with that arm cost him excruciating 





** Ts that you, boss ?”’ 


pain. The brake, as he released it, 
spun around like a whirlwind, and 
the car took another leap forward. Pete 
breathed a deep sigh of satisfaction. 
The danger seemed over. But, as he 
thought it, he spied a dangling feed- 
wire hanging loose from all support, and 
the pole which had supported it lying 
by the track. It had been chopped 
down. 

‘* Hold down the trolley !’’ he yelled 
to the men inside, though he was un- 
certain whether they were dead or alive, 
as he applied the brake. The trolley 
was held down, however, and the feed- 
wire sagged and spit fire 
as it dragged on the roof 
of the car. A few hundred 
yards farther on it was 
properly fastened again, 
and Pete felt sure that 
everything was now all 
safe. 

When he arrived at Sem- 
inary Hill he found his in- 
juries consisted of a broken 
shoulder bone, a deep gash 
in his scalp, which he was 
totally ignorant of until 
the physician to whom he 
repaired informed him of 
it, and sundry bruises. The 
other men had been lucky 
enough to escape injury 
altogether. 


‘*That you, boss?’’ he 
inquired over the telephone, 
later. 

A broad grin spread over 
his face as the manager congratulated 
him. ‘‘ Yep, we had a pretty warm 
time,’’ he said. 

‘‘ Wright's just skipped town,’’ said 
the manager over the ’phone, ‘‘ taking 
with him a juicy share of the strikers’ 
funds, and a committee of the strikers 
have just come here to tell us that 
they'll settle on the nine-hour proposi- 
tion. 

‘‘Come home on the steam car at 
10.30 and get your hundred dolla 
bill.”’ 























The most famous exhibit in the case. 


The safe supposed to contain the Crawford millions. 
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By EUGENE 


AS there ever such a triumph 
of faith? ‘To declare your- 
self worth twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars and to keep 
on declaring it until hard- 
headed bankers and merchants are will- 
ing to lend you ten millions in cash and 
enable you to live in luxury for eight- 
een years, without the slightest occasion 
to draw on your imaginary capital. A 
novelist would laugh at such a plot, yet 
this is exactly what Therése Daurig- 
nac, wife of Frédéric Humbert, has 
actually accomplished. ‘‘ Only the rich 
can borrow,’’ was the heroine's motto, 
but she improved on it. ‘‘If you seem 
to be rich, you can borrow.’’ This she 
believed, and this she proved to be true. 
In Paris the affaire Dreyfus is forgot- 
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son of a distinguished neighbor, who 
had once been Minister of Justice. The 
husband found, Therésecalmly invented 
the dot. A rich Portugese, *so she 
said, had fallen from his horse while 
traveling through the neighborhood. 
She and her sister had nursed him back 
to health, and the Portuguese, after 
continuing his journey home, consider- 
ately died, leaving his fortune to the 
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ened before the dreadful world, and 
could not hold back his sympathy. Lit- 
tle would he suspect in the clinging, 
honest-eyed country lass the unimpas- 
sioned calculations of a wicked woman. 
Kither the Humberts did not know the 
falseness of this story of the Portugese 
or they were accomplices. At any rate, 


Therese married her Frédéric. He 
turned out a good husband and refrained 





Frederic Humbert, ex-Deputy and present swindler. 


demoiselles Daurignac. ‘‘ Demoiselles ’’ 
Therése put it, and as an apostrophe 
can make a family, she spelled her name 
d’ Aurignac. 

Therese had early adopted a rdle. 
She acquired a timid lisp and a naive 
candor in all she said, as though lean- 
ing confidingly on the severe strength 
of her listener. The listener habitually 
got the idea of a helpless child, fright- 


from handing her over to the police. In 
return he accepted money from his 
wife—money to publish his poems and 
money to paint, or have painted, can- 
vases signed by himself, which were 
hung at the Salon. 

In Paris, of all places, a man is sus- 
picious of his neighbor. Yet the Hum- 
berts came to Paris. Having pro- 
cured the first requisite, a convenient 














husband, Therése set about the real 
business in hand. She must gratify her 
inordinate pride. That meant money. 
Therefore she must borrow. But people 
lend only to the rich. Well, then, she 
must be rich. 

The Humberts took a mansion in the 
Bois and kept open house luxuriously. 
Magistrates and barristers called upon 
the son of their old Minister of Justice 


Mine. 


and the son’s bride, and they were made 
very welcome. After them came the 
aristocracy of wealth. The presence of 
the first inspired the confidence of the 
second, and the game began in earnest. 
Long before this the Portugese had 
been discarded, forgotten ; but now an 
American was substituted, an American 
named Crawford, as wealthy as French- 
suppose all Americans to be. 


men 
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Crawford, it appears, had died in a 
small hotel at Nice, September 6, 1877. 
He passed away quite suddenly, so 
much so indeed that he had no time to 
make a will in the presence of a notary. 
He managed, however, to write two 
lines in pencil upon the wall beside his 
bed. Those two lines gave his entire 
fortune, amounting to one hundred and 
twenty million francs, to his benefac- 


Humbert, nee Therese Daurignac, guiding spirit of the / d 


tress, Mlle. Therése |’ Aurignac 

This is how the story was utilized: 
One morning, Humbert, senior, the Sen- 
ator and ex-Minister, comes all radiant 
to a friend’s house and announces that 
his children have just inherited an im- 
mense fortune. Congratulations, of 
course. Humbert, senior, thereupon 
invites the friend to a little celebrating 
breakfast. At the feast only intimate 
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friends are present, among them four 
big-wigs in lawand politics. After coffee, 
Humbert, senior, draws his friend aside 
and signs to his daughter-in-law to fol- 
low. The ex-Minister grows confiden- 
tial. There are many difficulties in the 
settling up of an inheritance of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions, and the ex- 
penses incident thereto are of course 
heavy. Neither he nor his daughter-in- 
law have the funds required. They 
need two millions, but they are natur- 
ally disinclined to deal with usurers. 
Their friend though had influential 
banking connections, and they would 
allow a commission of ten per cent. 

That very night the friend left for 
Geneva and quickly negotiated a loan 
of two millions (francs). But the Gen- 
eva bankers have never recovered, nor 
the friend either, who loaned both 
his commission and a heavy sum from 
his own pocket. He is now among the 
more regretful creditors. 

That was the beginning of it. Then 
the plot thickened. The heirs cannot 
be allowed to come into their fortune, 
for why then should they want to bor- 
row? Obviously, complications are 
needed. Therese supplied them, and 
wild and rugged they were. She had ine 
vented a dead man, but now she in- 
vented two living ones, and these two 
she kept actively and viciously alive 
for eighteen years in the bright glare of 
the courts and the financial marts of 
France. People believed that they ex- 
isted, too, else she could not have bor- 
rowed a cent. But she did borrow 
money, and indeed millions of francs. 
We cannot appreciate how she did it, 
but we have to accept the fact in spite 
of ourselves. Her creditors, alas! have 
to accept it, too. 

The chapter which started the neces- 
sary complications reads briefly as fol- 
lows: The Humberts, counting on the 
early enjoyment of their inheritance, 
had begun to live in an expensive fash- 
ion on money borrowed. And then 
one bright day their expectations had a 
setback. Two strangers called. They 
were Henry and Robert Crawford, 
nephews of the deceased, and they 
brought a second will of their uncle’s 
of the same place and same date. But 


according to this will the two nephews 
and Marie d’ Aurignac, sister of Therése, 
were to inherit equally the entire for- 
tune, excepting a monthly allowance of 
thirty thousand francs for Therése. 
Thus, you see, Therése was virtually 
disinheriting herself of her imaginary 
fortune. But she took good care to 
make the two Crawfords extravagantly 
gallant. The elder hastened to assure 
her that they would not think of exact- 
ing the terms of the second will, as 
they certainly were entitled todo. They 
were each worth four or five hundred 
million francs, they did not know pre- 
cisely how much, but anyhow the hun- 
dred million of Uncle Crawford could 
make no difference. So thus far it 
looks as though there were to be no 
complications. 

‘* But,’’ added one of the nephews, 
‘our dear uncle had one supreme wish, 
and that was to see the families of 
Crawford and d’Aurignac united. Now, 
if one of us could marry you ?’’ 

‘* But I am already married.”’ 

‘* Then your sister ?’’ 

** Marie is not of age.”’ _ 

However, that did not matter. Thre 
brothers could wait for her. But they 
wouldxnot release their claims for any 
other consideration. Wherewith they 
and Mme. Humbert drew up an agree- 
ment. All the bonds, etc., composing 
the fortune of the late Crawford were to 
remain in the custody of Mme. Hum- 
bert, but they were to be kept most 
sacredly sequestered until the majority 
of Marie. Meantime the heirs were to 
wait, except Mme. Humbert, who was 
to be allowed her monthiy pension out 
of the accruing interest. But she was 
not, under any pretext whatsoever, to 
dispose of any of the fortune, or use it 
as security for a loan, under penalty of 
forfeiting her claims entirely. Out of 
delicacy, the hand of Marie was not 
mentioned as the consideration, but it 
was plainly indicated by the phrasing, 
‘‘an equitable transaction which both 
parties had amicably agreed upon.’’ 

Inspection reveals the wondrous 
beauties of Mme. Humbert’s complica- 
tions. At first sight they seem too 
stringent, hence no one would believe 
that she had invented them against 
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herself. She could not, for instance, 
use the sequestered fortunes as security, 
butthat was because she did not want to. 
She did not want that purely imaginary 
fortune seized 
for debt, and 
she could create 
the debts with- 
out using it as 
security. She 
had the mil- 
lions in her pos- 
session, with 
the expectation 
also of eventual 
ownership, as 
soon as Marie 
should marry a 
Crawford. Peo- 
ple do not al- 
ways lend on 
inheritance in 
expectation, 
but Therése had 
hers already, 
actually in her 
house and in a 
strong chest. 
This was tempt- 
ing, and they 
would lend. 
Possession, and 
yet inability to 
use, these were 
the two condi- 
tions in her 
game most per 
fectly fulfilled. She needed to borrow 
to keep up her mode of life, and thinking 
of the strong chest with one hundred and 
twenty millions, people loaned readily 
enough. Besides the rates offered were 
seductive, and the very extravagance 
of the tale of the millionaires so insen- 
sately resolved to wed a peasant d’ Aurig- 
nac, was its hall mark of authenticity. 
When Marie turned of age the 
creditors looked for her to marry a 
Crawford. But Marie did not want 
to marry a Crawford. Therése gave 
her the réle of an obstinate maid, and 
Marie, a pliable child, had to play the 
part. Her celibacy endures to this day, 
so that she has well-earned the title of 
the ‘‘ eternelle fiancée.’’ She of course 
could not wed her imaginary bride- 





Mule. Marie d’ Aurignac, the ‘‘eternelle fiancee.” 


groom. Nor could she marry anyone 
else, for if she did then gone would be 
all claim on the pretended heritage. 
The poor ‘‘eternelle fiancée,’’ now an 
old maid, may 
be placed first 
among the vic- 
tims 

The delay of 
the nuptials 
niade the cred- 
itors bother- 
some. But still 
ouradventuress 
was ready. The 
Crawfords were 
gentlemen, she 
said, and they 
were incapable 
of hurrying a 
young girl’s af- 
fections. Ac- 
cordingly they 
had proposed in 
writing a sec- 
ond ‘‘ transac- 
tion,’’ by the 
terms of which 
they would rec- 
ognize their un- 
cle’s mural will 
as valid, pro- 
vided Mme. 
Humbert gave 
them each three 
million francs. 
So there now 
seemed to be no further obstacle to 
the opening of the chest, and the 
creditors were both apologetie and 
happy. Some of them increased their 
loans. But still the chest held tight, 
and their clamorings recommenced. 
Mme. Humbert could only tell them 
bad news. That is, the Crawfords 
would consider the ‘‘transaction’’ as 
nothing less than a contract of mar- 
riage, consequently they would not re- 
lease the sequestered fortune until one 
of them had married Marie d’Aurignac. 
But Marie held out stubbornly against 
the match, and Therése was too kind a 
sister to insist, even for the sake of one 
hundred and twenty millions of francs. 
Instead she brought suit against the 
Crawfords to force them to keep to 
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the literal terms of their proposition. 

Now here is the most audacious stroke 
of the whole masterpiece. The ordinary 
crook shrinks from the law as from 
poison. But Therése went into the 
courts to play her game. For years 
and years the two fictitious Crawfords 
struggled against her bitterly, from the 
simple courts of first instance to the 
last and highest tribunals of France, 
and then back all over again. Mme. 
Humbert had so planned the litigation 
that it could be prolonged indefinitely. 
Each time her case was strong enough 
to win, but each time the Crawfords 
were left with pretext for an appeal. 
And so long as the fight went on, so 
long would the strong chest stay closed. 
A suit such as this is unique in legal 
history. For years Mme. Humbert, 
the abused one, stood the mock siege 
which she had organized against her- 
self. The brightest talent of the French 
bar was arrayed on one side or the 
other. The costs meant a fortune, the 
arguments a library. And the credit- 





M. Humbert, Sr., ex-Minister of Justice. 


ors loaned more, for their only hope 
was the ultimate winning of the suit. 

The two vital spots in Mme. Hum- 
bert’s fabrication look so palpably weak 
that we wonder how anyone could pos- 
sibly have been deceived. ‘There were 
the imaginary Crawfords and there was 
the imaginary heritage. And yet both 
passed muster as real. The adventuress 
made the best magistrates her accom- 
plices without their knowing it, for did 
they not play their parts in the legal 
contest? And on the strength of the 
heritage she mulcted the sharpest of 
financiers, even the Jews of the Rue de 
la Paix, not only once, but constantly 
for some twenty years. Her manipula- 
tion of details, her consummate acting, 
we must understand in order to appre- 
ciate how her stupendous fraud became 
possible. The Crawfords, tireless liti- 
gants, who could doubt them? Maitre 
Du Buit, one of the first lawyers of Paris, 
states that the Crawfords had solicited 
his services by letter, and that they af- 
terwards threatened him when he en- 
gaged with Mme. Humbert. Naturally 
he never once identified his clients and 
their opponents as the same people. 
Maitre Parmentier, of Havre, the Craw- 
fords’ attorney, and ostensibly at least 
the implacable enemy of the Humberts, 
received his instructions sealed with a 
coat-of-arms--generous Therése, and 
for Americans too! Parmentier could 
quite understand why they remained so 
intangible as to the flesh. Mme. Hum- 
bert had petitioned for disagreeable pa- 
pers which might be served on them. 
Their addresses were indifferently New 
York, London or Nice, but usually 
1202 Broadway, New York. Here there 
was a hotel, but no Crawfords, nor any 
Crawfords ever heard of—curious ob- 
security for a brace of millionaires. A 
strange man called for their letters at a 
Paris delivery. Since then the postal 
employees have recognized this man in 
the photograph of Romain d’ Aurignac, 
Mme. Humbert’s brother, now a fugi- 
tive from justice. 

Once the Crawfords did really appear 
incarnate, for what was to be the be- 
trothal supper of one of them to Mlle. 
Marie. This was when creditors hoped 
for a ‘‘ yes’’ from the ‘‘ eternelle fian- 
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cée Twenty-five guests partook of 
the spread. The future groom glowed 
with happiness. The future bride at 
his side betrayed embarrassment. And 
when the ardent young man leaned near 
to slip a ring upon her finger, she im- 
petuously shoved him back, burst into 
tears, and ran from the room. Mme. 
Humbert seemed greatly put out. She 
was forced to announce to her guests 
that the marriage would have to be 
postponed. The identity of the Craw- 
fords in this instance has not been fixed. 
They were real enough then, and even 
tangible. And since then, in the courts, 
though not tangible, they have been 
most terrifically real. 

The heritage, too, seemed entirely 
bona-fide. On every hand were evi- 
dences of millions. The display of 
wealth carries its own moral effect, and 
the swindlers lived as grands sergneurs. 
The gentlest of creditors, though, 
will sometimes wax importunate. But 
Therése always had a resource, and 
often one so effective that the creditor 
would forget to collect, and lend more. 
A big banker of the provinces once de- 
manded payment, when almost at once 
he received a letter from an unknown 
capitalist seeking investment. The 
capitalist had heard that the banker 
wished to dispose of his Humbert paper, 
and offered to buy it all. The banker 
was to wire his answer to Maitre Par- 
mentier, the Crawford lawyer. The 
banker refused, and hastened to lend 
Mme. Humbert another million. But 
growing again uneasy, he received an- 
other offer, this time signed Robert 
Crawford. If the Crawfords thought 
the paper good, then it must be gilt- 
edged. The banker has the paper to 
this day. But the most daring trick 
of all was Mme. Humbert’s appear- 
ance with a small satchel before the 
judge then presiding over her suit. 
People had doubted the Crawford mil- 
lions, so she had brought those millions 
for the judge to verify. The judge de- 
clined, that was not his function. Mme. 
Humbert insisted. The judge was ob- 
durate. So Mme. Humbert took back 
unopened her little valise, containing 
one hundred and twenty million francs 
in bonds. That was a superb bluff. 
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Mile. Eve Humbert. 

During twenty years Mme. Humbert 
borrowed on her word alone. Since 
1885, fully $15,000,000 of her paper, 
all unsecured, has floated in France. 
Her operations knew no limit. She 
exploited Tunis. She erected factories 
in Madagascar. She ran a newspaper. 
She founded an assurance scheme for 
aged priests, with the blessing of the 
Pope. She promised all things, luscious 
commissions, usurious interest, the ad- 
ministration of her future riches to each 
married financier, the hand of Marie to 
each unmarried one. ‘The big lenders 
believed in the magistrates. The small 
lenders believed in the sagacity of the 
big ones. No wonder there were dupes. 

One woman who had loaned her little 
fortune became violent in her demands. 
Mme. Humbert, daughter-in-law of an 
ex-Minister of Justice, caused her to be 
locked up as insane. A banker who ex- 
pected to manage the heritage loaned 
everything, and was sorry that he could 
not loan more. But later he wrote a note 
of regret to his partners and shot him- 
self.. And there were other suicides, but 
the comedy part is more entertaining. 

At last we approach the climax. 
Mme. Humbert had won the case. The 
courts gave her leave to pay the stipu- 
lated three million francs to each of the 
Crawfords, and then to use the in- 
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heritance as legally herown. But Mme. 
Humbert had no desire for a final tri- 
umph. She protested that the taking 
of six million francs from the chest to 
pay the Crawfords would be a violation 
of the sequestration agreement, and 
that then the Crawfords could declare 
her claims on the fortune nullified. 
In vain the courts reassured her. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, later premier of France, 
while pleading for one of the creditors, 
showed that Mme. Humbert had only 
to make a gesture to get the millions, 
and then he indicated the entire 
fraud, the non-existence of the Craw- 
fords and the millions. He was, per- 
haps, the first to doubt, and almost the 
only one concerned in the affair who 
was neither accomplice nor dupe. 

Shortly after, under a new pretext, 
the invisible Crawfords started in all 
over again. They demanded the revo- 
cation of Mme. Humbert’s rights to the 
inheritance. It looked like another 
eighteen years siege. 

‘*T’ll judge no more,’’ burst out one 
long-suffering judge, ‘‘till I actually 
see a Crawford.’’ 

‘* Nor I,’’ declared another, the first 
president, Forichon, ‘‘till I see the 
millions.’’ 

Then an .ngenious legal move sprung 
the crisis. M. Morel, a frightened 
creditor, petitioned for the judiciary se- 
questration of the Crawford legacy in 
Mme. Humbert’s possession. The 
Crawford lawyers protested violently 
against any such seizing of the millions 
by the court. But the objection was 
overruled. The court decreed that an 
inventory should be taken of the strong 
chest, after which it should be re-con- 
signed to the care of Madame Humbert. 
For her part the adventuress could not 
complain. ‘They were not taking the 
millions from her. And thus, at last, 
she had no resource left. That protest 
from the Crawfords was her last card. 

That ninth of last May, when the 
court, by its decree, was to end the 
mystery, proved a day of one long, ec- 
static ‘‘frisson’’ for Paris. Early in the 


-morning, hours before the time set, peo- 


ple began to gather in the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée, in front of the elegant 
Humbert ‘‘hotel.’’ Officers of the 


court entered the house, and lawyers 
and secret service agents and creditors. 
The housekeeper admitted them. Mme. 
Humbert had gone to her chateau at 
Vives-Eaux, said the servant, but she 
would return at any minute, for so she 
had left word. Men of law and cred- 
itors seated themselves to wait. In 
eighteen years they had got used to wait- 
ing. At last M. Herbaux, procur- 
eur, suapped the strain, and it was a 
relief, though a sentence to their hopes. 
He telephoned for Cochefert, chief of 
the secret service. All ascended to 
the third floor, to the little room 
next Mme. Humbert’s. There, like an 
unromantic wardrobe, stood the famous 
strong chest. Cochefert and two work- 
men who could ply the art of burglars 
took charge. They sawed and filed 
around the lock. For several of those 
who leaned forward so anxiously the 
first glimpse meant either ruin and 
prison or the triumph of riches. When 
the door finally swung open they saw 
some old papers, an Italian penny and 
a metal button. Paris enjoys laughing 
at a dupe, and she enjoyed that night. 
Mme. Humbert of course did not re- 
turn. Parayre, all-round confidential 
man, described the flight. Two days 
previously Mme. Humbert had come in 
from some hurried errands. She seemed 
excited. She dispatched Parayre’s wife 
to the government pawnshop with 
a pearl necklace and other jewels, 
for which the woman brought back 
forty-three thousand francs in notes. 
The family supper passed off calmly. 
Then Mme. Humbert told Parayre that 
they meant to leave that evening for 
one of their farms near Paris, where 
they would pass the following day, As- 
cension Day. Then the entire family set 
out as for a twilight promenade, the men 
reflectively smoking their cigars, all of 
the party absolutely unencumbered. 
Mme. Humbert, senior, widow of the 
ex-Minister of Justice, saw them last. 
She was going to church for evening 
service when her son, daughter-in-law 
and granddaughter overtook her. 
Therése seemed agitated. They wanted 
to say good-bye, she explained, for they 
were going to Saint Germain to spend 
Ascension Day. Mme. Humbert, se- 









































M. Waldeck- Rousseau, 


This distinguished lawyer, who has recently resigned the Premiership of France, was the first to penetrate the fraud 
and perhaps the only person connected with the “Affaire Humbert,’ who was neither dupe nor accomplice. 
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nior, says that her son Frédéric, ap- 
peared depressed and fagged out. He 
embraced her tenderly. 

‘*My dear mother,’’ he murmured, 
‘‘famso unhappy. Good-bye!’’ 

‘* Pray God for me,’’ were the fare- 
well words of the adventuress. 

It is supposed that they reached Havre 
that night and boarded their yacht, 
which was under steam awaiting them. 
They either sought some country, like 
Greece or Argentine, where extradition 
does not exist, or they may be in Paris. 
Anyway they cannot be found, nor a 
cent of some fifty million stolen francs. 

The aftermath was dreadful enough. 
Dupes and accomplices, confounded 
together till there was no telling one 
from another, found themselvés high 
and dry and vainly flopping on the 
shoals of suspicion, prosecution and 
ruin. The Humberts left no papers. 
The worthy brother of his sister, Romain 
d’Aurignac, had burned all, a recent 
half-day’s work for a smoking chimney. 

With the disappearance of the Hum- 
berts there came the crash of an assur- 
ance company, capitalized at ten mil- 


lion frances. This was the Rente Viagere, 
which means income for life. It proved 
to be a branch fraud, managed by Ro- 
main d’Aurignac. The title suggests 
the scheme—a trap for the savings of 
the hard-working and simple. Those 
savings had poured in for ten years at 
the rate of twenty and thirty and forty 
thousand dollars a month. Priests had 
advised their flocks to so invest their 
economies. A clerical paper had rec 
ommended the company. Mme. Hum- 
bert had close relations at the Vatican, 
so it appears. Leo XIII., it also ap- 
pears, blessed the Rente liagére. Mme. 
Humbert had given Peter’s Pence to 
the’ tune of fifty thousand francs. So 
there are to-day twelve hundred poor 
and feeble people who had confidently 
looked forward to a well-earned ease in 
their old age, for they had trusted to the 
Rente Viagtre. Many of them will have 
to trust now to public charity. We 
need not harass ourselves with the 
picture of these humble souls as they 
stood about the closed doors of the 
Rente Viagéere. The mere suggestion 
is vivid enough. 
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The Humbert mansion, showing the creditors flocking to the door after the bird had flown. 











































AT CAMP PILOT BUTTE 
THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 


By WILLIAM R, LIGHTON 


YalAMP PILOT BUTTE: that isa name to sicken the heart of a soldier! It hasaclean and 

C} airy sound for alien ears; alien nostrils may curl lightly, scenting romance from afar; but ‘ 
those are the illusions of a lie. Ask of the men who have served there, and whose souls : 
through their terms of service have been fretted with impotent passion, teased with strong 

drink, and frayed into tatters of evil—ask of them concerning the place; then stop your ears, 

lest you hear what they say. Nocultured gift of tongue would avail to make the picture stand 

forth; but the tongue of the private soldier has tricks of its own. ; 

The camp is perched upon the barren crest of a melancholy hill,overlooking the town of Rock “ 
Springs, in southwestern Wyoming. Rock Springs has dared to revise the catechism. There 
the chief end of man is coal-mining. Everything that the town has, or is, or does, is a corol- 
lary of the mines; if there were no mines there would be neither town nor camy Fifteen 
years ago the riff-raff that called itself white—Hungarians, Bohemians, Poles, Italians, and all 
such like—made common cause against the Chinese laborers, and there were terrible days of f 
riot and bloodshed, fire and murder. Afterward, as one of the terms of settlement with China, 
Camp Pilot Butte became a permanent establishment of Federal soldiery, to forefend further 
outbreaks; and there it is to to-day, like a lean cat watching a rat-hole from which nothing issues. 

It has fallen from its one-time dignity of usefulness to a mere half-company post. The 
subaltern who happens to be in command can take no joy in his work, knowing that it means 
so little—knowing that he might almost as well be doing police duty amongst the ruins of the Cliff 
Dwellers. The men under him, like himself, have nothing todo. Through each weary day, 
from ‘‘reveille’’ to ‘‘ taps,’’ there is no resource for the caged soul save to share in the many lusty 
varieties of wickedness which Rock Springs has provided for its sons. To go down into the 
town a man must pass through veritable palisades of iniquity; and in the town itself one has ‘ 
but to give name to any sin, and it is instantly ready to be served up to him, piping hot. . 

Landscape and climate seem in the league against moral sobriety. All around are 
bare, red hills, like the bare, red earth in the stockade: that and nothing more. In the winter 
season bitter cold prevails, and snow lies deep—not white and fair to look upon, for even the 
snow cannot keep its virginity in such surroundings—but smirched with dirt, draggled and un- 
kempt. And in the summer months meti are scorched with great heat and blaspheme the 
name of God. Altogether Camp Pilot Butte is no fit abode for a‘man and a soldier 

Now what follows is a true tale, and worthy of acceptation, in all but the unimportant par- 
ticular of names. 


N a year not long gone, Lieu- cordingly he had some mighty curious 
tenant Gray was relieved, after notions concerning the destiny of a 
six months’ service at the Butte, soldier. What was dullest prose to h 
and returned to Fort D. A. Gray was flamboyant poetry to Brown. 
Russell, and Lieutenant Brown went up Since his first day as a recruit Gray had 
in his place. That was a change in- knocked about over the whole broad ' 
deed. Gray was a veteran, a man of West, shoulder to shoulder with the 

fifty years, who had risen fromthe ranks rough-and-ready, elemental men who 

in the memorable Apache campaign. make up the ranks of the army; he : 
Most lessons that can be taught by pri- knew them as he knew himself,—he 
vation, toil, peril and the general unex- knew every impulse and motive, and 
pectedness of things upon the frontier, their least quirk of thought. His was 
he had learned long ago; he had be- a big, rough mind that worked with the 
come a mere time-grizzled creature of assurance born of intimate knowledge 
duty. But Brown was another man,a_ of his place and duties. Brown's was 
mere stripling in comparison, with the a dainty, wire-drawn sort of intellect 
tender down of youthful enthusiasm that worked with the confidence of 
thick upon him. He had seen no real_ childlike ignorance of the robust parts 
service save upon the very outskirts of of life. The soldiers of his fancy were 
the little brush at Wounded Knee; ac- not the stubborn, harsh creatures whom 
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Gray knew, made of crass flesh and 
blood, and filled with fire and ginger, 
but queer, non-resistant figures, ductile, 
malleable, responsive to gentle impres- 
sions. He went to Pilot Butte tingling 
with ecstacy, eager for the delicious new 
dignity of command. 

Gray met him at the station and led 
the way through the dusk of evening 
by rough dirt paths to the foot of the 
slope belowthe camp. The townspeople, 
who had drowsed all day over their 
work, were just awakening for the 
night, and shops and saloons were 
crowded. Men shouted to one another 
from the doorways, with ribald jests 
concerning the neat figures, and brazen 
women, who were hob-nobbing with 
the men, cried after them pointedly. 
Gray laid his hand upon his compan- 
ion’s arm. 

‘*Straight ahead,’’ he said, ‘‘or 
you'll have the whole street on your 
back. These animals don’t exist for 
you. Get that in your mind right 
away and keep it there.’’ 

They stumbled on to the turnstile 
entrance to the post and stopped pres- 
ently before one of a row of doors, and 
Gray fumbled with a bunch of keys. 

‘* Stand still till I getalight. I’ve 
got a wolf in here with a litter of cubs. 
You might step on ’em.”’ 

The narrow circle of light from the 
smoked oil lamp showed a foreground 
of bachelor’s litter; the background 
was indistinct disorder. From the 
mass emerged a gaunt, brown beast, 
blinking in the light, the hair of the 
neck lifted. 

‘* She’s shy of strangers,’’ Gray said, 
laying his hand upon thé brutish head, 
stroking it, smoothing the ruffled hair 
into place. ‘‘She’ll get used to you 
after a while. I’ll leave her with you 
if you like. I can’t take her to Russell. 
You’ll need her, likely, as I have. She’s 
been as good as a sister to me these six 
months,—the only real companion I’ve 
had. She trusts me and I trust her, 
and that’s a rare combination.”’ 

He set out a chafing dish and lit the 
lamp beneath it. ‘‘ I do my own cook- 
ing. It’s cheaper and better than any- 
thing you'll get down town. I'll lend 
you the dish till you get your bearings, 


and then I think you'll want to keep it- 
I don’t suppose you’ve any idea of 
what’s in store for you. It won’t be 
like the Russell Mess. O, you'll get used 
to it. I’ve fared worse in my time.’’ 

By and by, as they smoked, he spoke 
again :— 

‘‘About the men. An officer gets 
pretty close to them on detached service 
like this, and finds that he has to go 
according to his own instincts, more 
than by the books. In such life the 
human that’s in a man comes out 
stronger, I think. I’ve got along pretty 
well, and where I’ve failed I’ve been 
willing to believe the fault my own, 
and I’ve kept my mouth shut about 
trifles. I think that’s the best way. 
You see, soldierly traditions soon die 
out when men are living as these do. 
They're thrown on their own resources ; 
they’re less like automatons, and hard- 
er to discipline. But there’s only one 
you'll have to keep an eye on particu- 
larly: Grady, of F. Company. He'll 
bear watching. He’s an unregenerate 
scamp and always in trouble of some 
sort, and he’s got a fool’s ambition to 
set up a kind of empire of deviltry 
among the men. I’ve had to put all 
manner of checks on him, and you’ll 
have to keep it up, I reckon. It went 
against the grain with me because we’d 
served together at Camp Grant, years 
ago. He was a good man down there 
where he was kept busy, but it’s differ- 
ent here. There’s only one of him, 
though ; the rest are mostly sheep.”’ 

After a day or two the unimpassioned 
veteran went down the line to Chey- 
enne, leaving the impassioned boy to 
his fate. 

He was everything official, from com- 
mandant to adjutant, from officer of the 
day to quartermaster. At first his ex- 
uberance of spirits protected him, but 
it was not long until there came a queer 
sinking of heart and sense of loss. He 
had known only the regimental post, 
with its high-church-ritual sort of dig- 
nities, guard mount and dress parade. 
At the Butte he was cast away upon 
a reef. In place of the crack band there 
was a solitary, raucous bugle, tooted 
by unskilled lips ; the slovenly informal 
functions were about as impressive as 

















the washing of dirty breakfast dishes. 

The men in barracks soon got in the 
way of grinning when the talk turned 
upon the boy-commandant. Grady was 
the leader in most of the grinning. He 
did not think much of Brown. 

One day the corporal of the guard 
reported Grady 
too drunk for 
duty. In the 
usual course of 
things Brown - 
would have or- 
ganized him- 
self into a sum- 
mary court 
martial ; but in- 
stead, he sum- 
moned Grady 
to his quarters. 
It was a matter 
of no special 
moment to Gra- 
dy who had 
been drunk by 
the score of 
times, and had 
long since 
grown callous 
to punishment. 
But the case 
had its ethical 
difficulties for 
Brown, whose 
mental atmos- 
phere was clear, 
thin, rarified. As he looked into the 
man’s eyes, that glistened with un- 
abashed animal daring, his wire-drawn 
theories quickened within him. 

‘* Grady, what is it you’ve done ?”’ 

‘‘T was drunk at guard-mount, 
sir, an’ threw my rifle down in the 
mud.’’ 

The frank answer appealed to the 
boy, who did not understand its dare- 
devil inspiration. He toyed with his 
pen, studying the big, bland smile. 

‘‘A drunken soldier isn’t a pretty 
sight, Grady,’’ he suggested softly. 
Grady’s eyes were for a moment narrow 
and alert. Something in the mild tone 
gave him his cue. 

‘*T know it, sir,” he confessed; then, 
with artful embarrassment, ‘‘I’ve got 
excuse, though, mebbe. I ain't used 
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“I ve fared worse in my time.’ 
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to talking back to my officers; but I'd 
like to speak now..’’ 

‘*Go on,’’ said Brown. 

‘* Well, lieutenant, I’m forty-three 
year old, an’ I’ve been nineteen year in 
the army, come next November. I've 
seen a heap o’ service, mostly out on 
the frontier, where it meant 
something, in Arizona. 
When I enlisted, soldierin’ 
meant fightin’; an’ that’s 
what I wanted. If we'd 
been like the limp-backed 


boys that en- 
lists these days, 
just to get a 


chance to loaf, 
Le | 
an’ let the gov- 


e’nment keep 
‘em fed an’ 
warm, Arizona 
wouldn't be a 
fit place to live 
in yet. But we 
wasn't that 
sort. We was 


fighters, an’ I 
was one of the 
best of ’em. 
The Chirica- 
huas could tell 
you that; an’ 
so could Lieu- 
tenant Gray, if 
he was a mind 
to. Mean’ him 
enlisted together, under Crook, when he 
was trailin’ the Apaches acrost Mexico. 
I was with Gray the day he won his 
straps, in the Sierra Madres; an’, I 
saved his life that day, when a bunch 
o’ Chiricahuas had him cornered up in 
the rocks, an’ I got a bullet through 
my lungs for my trouble. Gray was 
our first sergeant. I ain't braggin’, 
sir re 





‘‘T know,’’ said Brown. ‘‘Go on.” 

‘* Well, he led a squad into a bad 
hole, an’ he got corralled an’ had to 
fight for his life till I went in witha 
few o’ the boys an’ loosed him. He 
didn’t get a scratch, an’ I was in hos- 
pital four months. After that day’s 
work I’d ’ve been likely to get my 
straps too, same as him, if I’d only 


been dif’rent from what I was. But 
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I’m not the stuff to make an officer out 
of; I know it well enough; I’ve al- 
ways knowed my place, an’ kep’ it. I 
never learnt politeness, nor none o’ them 
things; I was never nothin’ but a 
fighter. Besides, I drinked. I'd drink 
myself blind, every chance I got, in 
between fights; I had to, that’s all; I 
couldn't ‘ve lived except I was fightin’ 
or drunk. But I was a good fighter; I 
‘an say that for myself. I've spilled 
gallons o’ blood amongst the Apaches 
an’ the Sioux, an’ out in the Big Horn 
country ; an’ I've spilled a sight of my 
own, too, more than once, when these 
boys was nothin’ but sucklin’s.”’ 

‘Well?’ Brown questioned. He 
was eager. Here was a man he could 
read through and through ! 

‘That's all, sir. It don’t mean 
much, when you come to look at me. 
I ain’t got a thing to show for them 
nineteen year, except a bad reputation. 
But I’ve got my own feelin’s.”’ 

He had wrought cunningly. Brown 
looked long into his eyes, and he met 
the look fairly. 

‘‘Grady, I think you’re telling me 
the truth,’’ Brown said. 

‘*Tt’s God's truth, sir,’’ said Grady ; 
and so it was, every word of it. Then 
Brown opened the valve of his gentle 
resolution. 

‘* Look here, Grady, you’re behaving 
more like a child thana man. We've 
all got to take our turn at things, and 
none of us gets all of what he’ d like. 
This isn’t exactly a man’s work here, 
perhaps; but then, it isn’t a man’s 
part to weaken, as you’ve done. I'd 
like to have the men of my command 
show better stuff, and I'm willing to 


trust you to do it. You can do it, if 


you want; I know it. There will be 
no court-martial. You may go.”’ 


And Grady went, carrying himself 


stiffly upright until he was out of sight 
beyond the barracks. ‘Then be became 
a limp heap, shaken with laughter. 

‘*Oh, boys, but he’s ter’ble young! 
It's comical to think of him playin’ he's 
commandin’ ws’! He ought to be 
shakin’ a little rattle in a nursery.” 

‘‘T don't trust them _ soft-spoke 
dudes,” said Corporal Morrissey. ‘‘ He'll 
sock itto you hard when it comes totrial.”" 


‘He will not! There ain’t goin’ to 
be any court-martial. I’m as free as 
you are.”’ 

‘* You’re a liar !’’ said Morrissey. 

‘‘ You're another! I’m just like his 
own brother to him. He said so hisself. 
Oh, we had a nice talk, an’ I’m goin’ 
to do better after this. He said that, 
too. Say, Callahan, have you got the 
price of acan? Go get it, you freckled 
miser, an’ let’s drink it. It’s dry work, 
talkin’ like I done.”’ 

Private Callahan shifted his position 
upon the hot sand, kicking out one 
huge foot. ‘‘A-aw,’’ he drawled. 
‘* Would I be sober meself this minute, 
d’ye think, if I'd the price of beer 
about me? Ye know betther.’’ 

He and Morrissey went away to- 
gether, leaving Grady alone, sitting on 
the baked sand in the shadow of the 
guard-house. The lassitude that fol- 
lowed his late debauch was on him; 
robbed of the corrective of companion- 
ship he felt it almost as a_ tangible 
weight. Fora long time, as he tossed 
restlessly about, he was merely medi- 
tating on the luckless mid-month estate 
of pennilessness, with its denial of the 
panacea of whiskey. He sat up, loung- 
ing with elbows on knees, swearing 
softly half under his breath. ‘‘ It’s 
d——d easy for pink-cheeked kids to 
talk about stayin’ sober!’ he growled. 
‘‘Just let 47 know once what I’ve 
knowed all my life, an’ then see. I 
wish he may know!’ But that flurry 
of passion passed presently, leaving an 
oppressive calm, a calm without peace. 
Brown’s words recurred to him: ‘‘ 1’m 
willing to trust you to do it. You can 
do it if you want.’’ But the saying 
had no particular meaning for him now. 
By-and-by his thoughts lost all order, 
falling into mere formless brooding as 
he sat staring at the desolate landscape, 
seeing nothing of its coarse details, but 
seeing God knows what instead—queer, 
incongruous pictures resurrected from 
the Potter’s Field of memory. For the 
first time in years he was going back to 
his own youth, when, like most men, 
he had seen his visions. There had 
been nothing very inspiring in them, 
perhaps; nothing quite consistent with 
the text-book theories of manhood: 
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nothing which the squinting bookmen 
could identify as a standard ideal of 
behavior, but they had represented the 
best that was in him. 

As he deliberately considered him- 
self, squatting on the sand of Pilot 
Butte, he knew well enough that those 
early notions had betrayed him,—that 
he was now only a rickety ruin, totter- 
ing in every wind of trial, and dropping 
back bit by bit into the black void of 
chaos. A sudden chill of fright seized 
him and then a flush of feverish appre- 
hension. He had recourse to a word 
which most men, even such as he, are 
wont to use in extremities of feeling. 
‘*Gawd!”’ he breathed. 

Callahan came around the corner of 
the guard house, elate. 


‘‘Come on, Billy, ye limb!’’ he 
called. ‘‘ Morrissey’s raised thirty 
cents. There’s two beers apiece fer us. 


Move, ye mule! Don't keep us wait- 
in’. My throat’s like the inside of an 
old boot.’’ 

Grady got upon his feet, roaring out 
a great oath. ‘‘ To hell with you an’ 
your beer!’’ Then he turned and ran 
at top speed toward barracks, where he 
flung himself into his bunk, dragging 
the blanket over his head. 

Thereafter he was:an anomaly, a 
creature set apart from his companions 
in the ranks. He felt nothing of what 
we know as contrition or repentance 
under the pressure of conviction. He 
was merely a fighter; all he did was to 
gather his strength for one of those 
strange, grim, primal struggles which 
even the least and the worst of men fight 
at times in the dim recesses of their souls. 
He hardly knew what he was trying to 
accomplish, for clear sight of a definite 
spiritual end is denied to all such as he. 
It may have been that he had a vague, 
far-away notion of the sweet charm of 
sobriety, it may have been that he felt 
only asick disgust with the bitter fruits 
of passionate excess. Day after day he 
kept to himself in the seclusion of his 
bunk. Most curious of all, he refused 
the bait of drink. Pay day came and 
went and it was known in camp that for 
three weeks Grady had not tasted nor 
touched nor handled. ‘There was but 
one explanation : the man was mad. 
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One day in the third week, as he was 
walking post, Lieutenant Brown en- 
countered him. In the interval Brown 
had given him only passing thought. 
He had dropped good seed of counsel ; 
he had taken it for granted that the 
ground was ready, and that in the nat- 
ural order of things the seed would grow 
and flourish and bear after its kind. 
That was the only understanding he 
had of the processes of virtue. It was 
very easy. But as he met Grady, slow- 
ly pacing the long walk from the turn- 
stile to the guard house, he received a 
shock. The man’s lips were compressed 
into a thin, bloodless line; there were 
gray shadows under his eyes, and the 
eyes themselves were terrible. At first 
glance Brown mistook the signs, think- 
ing Grady was debauched, but in a 
moment he knew better, and paused. 

“Well?” he questioned quietly. 
‘* How does it go?’’ 

The burly frame was swept by a 
shiver, but quickly the heavy shoulders 
stiffened, and every muscle was drawn 


tense. ‘‘All right, sir,’’ came the 
formal answer. 
‘“You're making it, are you? I 


thought you'd do it.’’ Brown ventured 
upon a step not down in the regula- 
tions. ‘‘ Come to my quarters, 
time, and I'll give you som 
that'll interest you. 
read?’ 

‘“Thank you, sir,’’ Grady returned 
steadily, ‘‘ but I don’t feel like books 
would do me no good. I’ve got to do 
it myself.’’ 

Brown himself was not finding the 
days all joyous. For the most part 
they merely crawled by, heavy-footed, 
bringing him nothing beyond a poor, 
cheap sense of fulfilling a mission of 
no special consequence. The she- 
wolf, not liking the change of mas 
ters, had wandered away, taking her 
cubs with her, leaving him quite to 
himself. He had one small consola- 
tion, outwardly his command was in 
order, wanting its accustomed leader- 
ship in disorder. But that was at best 
only a moral consolation. The man 
must have a robust soul who can sub- 
sist wholly upon such satisfaction. 
Brown was not robust. Between the 
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‘** You swine!” he shouted. ‘* What’s—whal's the meaning of this?” 
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brief seasons of professional pride there 
were dead-level intervals of deep de- 
pression which could not be bridged. 
He knew that the department, in its 
tender mercy, was wont to provide for 
brief periods of command at the Butte, 
and he took to counting the hours. 

One Sunday morning he was much 
weighed down. After a poor night he 
arose with the first appearance of the 
July daylight and dressed without care. 
His thoughts were down at Russell, 
where summer Sunday mornings were 
worth living for. While he thought, 
sitting upon his cot, his eyes wandered 
over the weary prospect without. Soon, 
with no defined purpose, he left his quar- 
ters and walked toward the guard house, 
that lay red and hot in the sunlight. 

His preoccupied sense caught a lusty 
clamor of song. Grady’s detonating 
voice was leading, with a half-dozen 
others trailing behind in aimless discord. 
It was not a gentleman’s song, and the 
boy quickened his steps. The guard 
room was empty, the neglected rifles 
standing against the walls. He hurried 
around to the shaded northern side of 
the building, then stopped transfixed. 

The members of the guard, with 
others of their mates, were seated in a 
row upon the ground ‘holding drunken 
carnival. Grady was with them,—one 
of them. He had drawn off his boots ; 
his bare, thick feet were stretched out, 
half buried in the sand, and he was 
pounding with one big boot upon the 
ground, keeping time with his shouting. 
Two or three of the men were maudlin ; 
one was pale and sick; one was at the 
point of tears. Brown hesitated but an 
instant. 

‘“You swine!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ What’s 
the meaning of this?’’ 

The corporal of the guard struggled 
to his feet, hatless, lifting his hand to 
his disheveled hair in salute, but Grady 
only grinned impudently into the angry 
eyes, raising his voice anew. 

‘It’s the hot day, lieutenant,’’ 
pleaded the guilty corporal. ‘‘ It’s took 
us all alike.’’ 

‘* That’s a lie!’’ roared Grady. ‘‘It’s 
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the drink, Bob; you know it is.’’ 
kicked with his ugly foot at 
quart bottle that lay tipsily 
side. ‘‘ Look at that! 
hours ago, 


He 
an empty 
upon its 
’Twas full two 
an’ now look at it! An’ 
I'm dry as a gun-bairel. Lieutenant, 
if you have the price—"’ 

‘* Silence! ’’ Brown screamed. ‘‘ Get 
into the guard house, every one of you!’’ 

Some of the men moved, but Grady 
sat impassive. When he had drunk 
enough neither life nor death held any 
terror for him. ‘‘ Wait till I’m done 


with mysingin’,’’ he returned. ‘‘ There’s 
two more verses yet.’’ Then, as the 


officer stood, white with fury, a new no- 
tion seized the fellow, and he laughed 
aloud. ‘‘Oh, but we've had sport! 
Look at this!’’ Heslipped his hand 
into the bosom of his shirt and pro- 


duced a Chinaman’s queue, cut off close 


to the head. ‘‘And Callahan has one, 
too; an’ so has Peters. Show them to 
the lieutenant, boys. An’ I mashed 
the yellow nose of one of them flat, an’ 
I've got his dirty blood on my knuckles 
now. Look!”’’ 

Brown was in a tremor of helpless 
fury. ‘‘ Where did you get that?’’ he 
cried. 

‘*Wetuk ’em,” Grady laughed. ‘‘ We 
tuk the three of ’em since two o'clock, 
an’ we've got the China boys locked up 
this minute in the stable acrost the road 
there. It’s a wonder you didn’t hear 
‘em, the way they squealed.’’ 

Somehow—no matter how—after an 
hour of tribulation the rioters were con- 
fined, and then Brown went to his 
quarters to make his story ready for 
superior eyes. It was a brief and formal 
report, but he spent three hours in writ- 
ing it, with heaven knows what inter- 
vals of boyish heartache. Meanwhile, 
Grady had only a headache. 

And observe what Grady said, by and 
by, when he was serving his time with- 
in strong walls :— 

‘‘’T'was the boy’s fault. Would I 
be here if he’d been what a soldier has 
a right to expect in his officers? “Twas 
his foolishness, treatin’ me like a child, 
—me, that’s a man grown ! 
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THE 


HE ‘‘ Twentieth ’’ school 
was built of logs hewn 
on two sides. Thecracks 
were chinked and filled 
with plaster, which had a 
curious habit of falling 
out during the summer 
months, no oneknew how; 
but somehow the holes always appeared 
on the boys’ side, and being there, were 
found to be most useful, for as looking 
out of the window was forbidden, through 
these holes the boys could catch glimpses 
of the outer world—glimpses worth 
catching, too, for all around stood the 
great forest, the playground of boys 
and girls during noon-hour and recess; 
an enchanted land, peopled, not by fair- 
ies, elves, and other shadowy beings of 
fancy, but with living things, squirrels 
and chipmunks arr weazels, chatter- 
ing ground-hogs, thumping rabbits, and 
stealthy foxes, not to speak of a host 
of flying things, from the little gray- 
bird that twittered its happy nonsense 
_all day, to the big-eyed owl that hooted 
solemnly when the moon came out. A 
wonderful place this forest, for children 
to live in, to know, and to love, and in 
after days to long for. 

It was Friday afternoon, and the long, 
hot July day was drawing to a weary 
close. Mischief was in the air, and the 
master, Archibald Munro, or ‘‘ Archie 
Murro,’’ as the boys called him, was 
holding himself in with a very firm 
hand, the lines about his mouth show- 
ing that he was fighting back the pain 
which had never quite left him from the 
day he had twisted his knee out of joint 
five years ago, in a wrestling match, 
and which, in his weary moments, 
gnawed into his vitals. He hated to 
lose his grip of himself, for then he 
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knew he should have to grow stern and 
terrifying, and rule these young imps 
in the forms in front of him by what he 
called afterwards, in his moments of 
self-loathing, ‘‘ sheer brute force,’’ and 
that he always counted a defeat. 

Munro was a born commander. His 
pale, intellectual face, with its square 
chin and firm mouth, its noble forehead 
and deep-set gray eyes, carried a look 
of such-strength and indomitable cour- 
age that no boy, however ever 
thought of anything but obedience 
when the word of command came. He 
was the only master who had ever been 
able to control, without at least one ap- 
peal to the trustees, the stormy tempers 
of the young giants that used to come 
to school in the winter months. 

The school never forgot the day when 


big, 


big Bob Fraser ‘‘ answered back’? in 
class. For, before the words were 


well out of his lips, the master, with 
a single stride, was in front of him, and 
laying two swift, stinging cuts from the 
rawhide over big Bob’s back, com- 
manded, ‘‘ Hold out your hand!’’ in a 
voice so terrible, and with eyes of such 
blazing light, that before Bobs was 
aware, he shot out his hand and stood 
waiting the blow. The school never, 
in all its history, received such a thrill 
as the next few moments brought; for 
while Bob stood waiting, the master’s 
voice fell clear-cut upon the dead silence, 
‘“ No, Robert, you are too big to thrash. 
You area man. No man should strike 
you—and I apologize.'’ And then big 
Bob forgot his wonted sheepishness and 
spoke out with a man’s voice, ‘‘I am 
sorry I spoke back, sir And then 
all the girls began to cry and wipe their 
eyes with their aprons, while the master 
and Bob shook hands silently. From 

















that day and hour Bob Fraser would 
have slain any one offering to make 
trouble for the master, and Archibald 
Munro’s rule was firmly established. 

He was just and impartial in all his 
decisions, and absolute in his control; 
and besides, he had the rare faculty of 
awakening in his pupils an enthusiasm 
for work inside the school and for sports 
outside. 

But now he was holding himself in, 
and with set teeth keeping back the 
pain. The week had been long and 
hot and trying, and this day had been 
the worst of all. Through the little 
dirty panes of the uncurtained windows 
the hot sun poured itself in a flood of 
quivering light all day long. Only an 
hour remained of the day, but that hour 
was to the master the hardest of all the 
week. The big boys were droning 
lazily over their books, the little boys, 
in the forms just below his desk, were 
bubbling over with spirits—spirits of 
whose origin there was no reasonable 
ground for doubt. 

Suddenly Hughie Murray, who was 
the minister’s boy, and a very special 
imp, held up his hand. 


“Parallelopiped!” challenged. 
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‘Well, Hughie,’’ said the master, 
for the tenth time within the hour re- 
plying to the signal. 

‘* Spelling-match ! ’’ 

The master hesitated. It would be 
a vast relief, but it was a little like 
shirking. On all sides, however, hands 
went up in support of Hughie’s pro- 
posal, and having hesitated, he felt he 
must surrender or become terrifying at 
once. 

‘* Very well,’’ he said; ‘‘ Margaret 
Aird and Thomas Finch will act as 
captains.’’ At once there was a gleeful 
hubbub. Slates and books were slung 
into desks. 

‘‘Order! or no_ spelling-match.”’ 
The alternative was awful enough to 
quiet even Hughie. 

The captains took their places on 
each side of the school, and with care- 
ful deliberation, began the selection of 
their men. Chivalry demanded that 
Margaret should have first choice. 
‘*Hughie Murray!’ called out Mar- 
garet; for Hughie, though only eight 
years old, had preternatural gifts in 
spelling, his mother’s training had done 
that for him. At four he knew every 
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Hughie to Ranald. 


Bible story by heart, and would tolerate 
no liberties with the text; at six he 
could read the third reader; at eight he 
was the best reader in the fifth; and to 
do him justice, he thought no better of 
himself for that. It was no trick to 
read. If he could only run, and climb, 
and swim, and dive, like the big boys, 
then he would indeed feel uplifted; but 
mere spelling and reading, ‘‘ Huh! that 
was nothing.’’ 

‘*Ranald Macdonald !’’ called Thomas 
Finch, and a big, lanky boy of fifteen 
or sixteen rose and marched to his 
place. He was a boy one would look 
at twice. He was far from handsome. 
His face was long, and thin, and dark, 
with straight nose, and large mouth, 
and high cheek-bones; but he had fine 
black eyes, though they were fierce, 
and had a look in them that suggested 
the woods and the wild things that live 
there. But Ranald, though his attend- 
ance was spasmodic and dependent 
upon the suitability or otherwise of the 
weather for hunting, was the best speller 
in the school. 

For that reason Margaret would have 





chosen him, and for another which she 
would not for worlds have confessed 
even to’herself. And do you think she 
would have called Ranald Macdonald 
to come and stand up beside her before 
all those boys? Not for the glory of 
winning the match and carrying the 
medal for a week. But how gladly 
would she have given up glory and 
medal for the joy of it, if she had dared. 

At length the choosing was over, and 
the school ranged in two opposing lines, 
with Margaret and Thomas at the head 
of their respective forces, and little 
Jessie MacRae and Johnny Aird, with 
a single big curl on the top of his head, 
at the foot. It was a point of honor 
that no blood should be drawn at the 
first round. ° To Thomas, who had 
second choice, fell the right of giving 
the first word. So to little Jessie, at 
the foot, he gave ‘‘ Ox.’’ 

‘*Q-x, ox,’’ whispered Jessie, shyly 
dodging behind her neighbor 

‘‘In!’’ said Margaret to Johnnie 
Aird. 

‘* T-s, in,’’ said Johnnie, stoutly. 

‘** Right! ’’ said the master, silencing 
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the shout of laughter. ‘‘ Next word.”’ 

With like gentle courtesies the battle 
began; but in the second round the 
little A, B, C’s were ruthlessly swept 
off the field with second-book words, 
and retired to their seats in supreme 
exultation, amid the applause of their 
fellows still left in the fight. After that 
there was no mercy. 

Steadily, and amid growing excite- 
ment, the lines grew less, till there 
were left on one side, Thomas, with 
Ranald supporting him, and on the 
other Margaret, with Hughie beside 
her, his face pale and his dark eyes 
blazing with the light of battle. 

Without varying fortune the fight 
went on. Margaret, still serene, and with 
only a toueh of color in her face, gave 
out her words with even voice, and 
spelled her opponent’s with calm delib- 
eration. Opposite her Thomas stood, 
stolid, slow, and wary. He had no 
nerves, and the only chance of catching 
him lay in lulling him off to sleep. 

They were now among the deadly 
words. 

‘*Parallelopiped!’’ challenged 
Hughie to Ranald, who met it easily, 
giving Margaret ‘‘ hyphen ”’ in return. 

‘* H-y-p-h-e-n,’’ spelled Margaret, 
and then, with cunning carelessness, 
gave Thomas ‘‘heifer.’’ (‘‘ Hypher,’’ 
she called it.) 

Thomas took it lightly. 

‘* H-e-i-p-h-e-r.”’ 

Like lightning Hughie was upon him. 
‘* H-e-i-f-e-r.”’ 

‘‘ F-e-r,’’ shouted Thomas. The two 
yells came almost together. 

There was a deep silenge. All eyes 
were turned upon the master. 

‘*T think Hughie was first,’’ he said, 
slowly. A great sigh swept over the 
school, and then a wave of applause. 
The master held up his hand. 

‘* But it was so very nearly a tie, that 
if Hughie is willing—”’ 

‘* All right, sir,’’ cried Hughie, eager 
for more fight. 

But Thomas, in sullen rage, strode 
to his seat muttering, ‘‘ I was just as 
soon anyway.’’ Every one heard and 


waited, looking at the master. 
‘‘ The match is over,’’ said the mas- 
ter, quietly. Great disappointment 


immediately showed in every face. 

‘There is just one thing better than 
winning, and that is, taking defeat like 
aman.’ His voice was grave, with 
just a touch of sadness. The children, 
sensitive to moods, as is the character- 
istic of children, felt the touch and sat 
subdued and silent. 

The master stood at the door watch- 
ing the children go down the slope to 
the road, till the forest hid them. 

‘* Well,’’ he muttered, stretching up 
his arms and drawing a great breath, 
‘* it’s over for another week. A pretty 
near thing, though.’’ 


THE DEEPOLE 


Archibald Munro had a steady pur- 
pose in life—to play the man, and to 
allow no pain of his—and pain never 
left him long—to spoil his work, or to 
bring a shadow to the life of any other. 
It was this struggle for self-mastery that 
made him the man he was, and taught 
him the secrets of nobleness that he 
taught his pupils with their three ‘‘ R’s’’; 
and this was the best of his work for 
the Twentieth School. 

A mile straight south of the school 
stood the manse, which was Hughie’s 
home; two miles straight west Ranald 
lived; and Thomas Finch two miles 
north; while the other lads ought 
to have taken some of the little paths 
that branched east from the main road. 
But this evening, with one accord, the 
boys chose a path that led from the 
schoolhouse clearing straight southwest 
through the forest. 

What a path that was! Beaten 
smooth with the passing of many bare 
feet, it wound through the brush and 
round the big pines, past the haunts of 
squirrels, black, gray and red, past fox 
holes and woodchuck holes, under birds’ 
nests and bee-trees, and best of all, it 
brought up at last at the Deep Hole, 
or ‘‘ Deepole,’’ as the boys called it. 

There were many reasons why the 
boys should have gone straight home. 
They were expected home. There were 
cows to get up from the pasture and to 
milk, potatoes that needed hoeing, gar- 
dens to weed, not to speak of messages 
and the like. But these were also ex- 
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cellent reasons why the boys should 
unanimously choose the cool, smooth- 
beaten, sweet-scented, shady path that 
wound and cwisted through trees and 
brush, but led straight to the Deepole. 

On they went, a long, straggling, 
yelling line, down into the cedar swamp, 
splashing through the ‘‘ Little Crick ”’ 
and up again over the beech ridge, 
where, in the open woods, the path 
grew indistinct and was easy to lose; 
then again among the great pines, where 
the underbrush was so thick that you 
could not tell what might be just before, 
till they pulled up at the old Lumber 
Camp. ‘The boys always paused at the 
ruins of the old Lumber Camp. A ruin 
is ever a place of mystery, but to the 
old Lumber Camp attached an awful 
dread, for behind it, in the thickest part 
of the underbrush, stood the cabin of 
Alan Gorrach. 

Alan’s was a name of terror among 
all the small children of the section. 
Mothers hushed their crying with, 
‘* Alan Gorrach will get you.’’ Alan 
was a small man, short in the legs, but 
with long, swinging, sinewy arms. He 
had a gypsy face, and tangled, long, 
black hair; and as he walked through 
the forest he might be heard talking to 
himself, with wild gesticulations. He 
was an itinerant cooper by trade, and 
made for the farmers’ wives their butter- 
tubs and butter-ladles, mincing-bowls 
and cogies, and for the men whip-stalks, 
axe handles, and the like. But in the 
boys’ eyes he was guilty of a horrible 
iniquity. He was a dog-killer. His 
chief business was the doing away 
with dogs of ill-repute in the country; 
vicious dogs, sheep-killing dogs, egg- 
sucking dogs, were committed to Alan’s 
dread custody and often he would be 
seen leading off his wretched victims to 
his den in the woods, whence they never 
returned. It was a current report that 
he ate them, too. 

It was always part of the program 
in the exploring of the Lumber Camp 
for the big boys to steal down the path 
to Alan’s cabin, and peer fearfully 
through the brush, and then come rush- 
ing back to the little boys waiting in 
the clearing, and crying in terror-strick- 
en stage whispers, ‘‘ He’s coming! 


” 


He’s coming!’’ set off through the 
bush like hunted deer, followed by the 
panting train of youngsters, their small 
hearts thumping hard against their ribs. 

In a few minutes the pine woods, with 
its old Lumber Camp and Alan’s fear- 
some cabin, were left behind; and then 
down along the flats where the big elms 
were, and the tall ash-trees, the flying, 
panting line sped on in a final dash, for 
they could smell the river. In a mo- 
ment more they were at the Deepole. 

O! that Deepole! Where the big 
creek took a great sweep ‘round before 
it tore over the rapids and down into 
the gorge. It was always in cool 
shade; the great fan-topped elm trees 
hung far out over it, and the alders and 
the willows edged its banks. How cool 
and clear the dark brown watgs looked! 
And how beautiful the golden mottling 
on the smooth, flowing surface, where 
the sun rained down through the over- 
spreading elm boughs ! 

Not that the boys made note of all 
these delights accessory to the joys of 
the Deepole itself, but all these helped 
to weave the spell that the swimming- 
hole cast over them. Without the 
spreading elms, without the mottled, 
golden light upon the cool, deep waters, 
and without the distant roar of the lit- 
tle rapid and {the soft gurgle at the 
jam, the Deepole would still have been 
a place of purest delight, but I doubt if, 
without these, it would have stolen in 
among their day dreams in after years, 
on hot, dusty, weary days, with power 
to waken in them a vague pain and 
longing for the sweet, cool wood§ and 
the clear, brown waters. 

The last quarter of a mile was always 
a dead race, for it was a point of dis- 
tinction to be the first to plunge, and 
the last few seconds of the race were 
spent in the preliminaries of the disrob- 
ing. A single brace slipped off the 
shoulder, a flutter of a shirt over the 
head, a kick of the trousers and whoop! 
plunge! ‘‘ Hurrah! first in.’’ 

And then the little boys would dress. 
A simple process, but more difficult by 
far than the other, for the trousers 
would stick to the wet feet—no boy 
would dream of a towel, nor dare to be 
guilty of such a piece of ‘‘stuck-up- 
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ness ’’—and the shirt would get wrong 
side out, or would bundle round the 
neck, or would cling to the wet 
shoulders till they had to get on their 
knees almost to squirm into it. But 
that over, all was over. The brace, or 
if the buttons were still there, the braces 
were easily jerked up on the shoulders 
and there you were. Coats, boots and 
stockings were superfluous, collars and 
ties utterly despised. 

Then the little ones would gather on 
the grassy bank to watch the big ones 
get out, which was a process worth 
watching. 

‘‘Well, I’m going out, boys,’’ one 
would say. 

‘‘Oh, pshaw! let’s have another 
plunge !’’ 

‘“‘ Allright. But it’s the last, though.’’ 

Then a long stream of naked figures 
would scramble up the bank and rush 
for the last place. ‘‘ First out, last in,”’ 
was the rule, for the boys would much 
rather jump on some one else than be 
jumped on themselves. After the long 
line of naked figures had vanished into 
the boiling water, one would be seen 
quietly stealing out and up over the 
bank kicking his feet clean as he step- 
ped off the projecting root onto the 
grass, when plunk! a mud ball caught 
him, and back he must come. It took 
them full two hours to escape clean 
from the water, and woe betide the last 
boy out. On all sides stood boys, little 
and big, with mud balls ready to fling, 
till, out of sheer pity, he would be al- 
lowed to come forth clean. Then, when 
all were dressed, and blue and shiver- 
ing—for two amphibious hours, even 
on a July day, make orfe blue—more 
games would begin, leap-frog or tag, or 
jumping or climbing trees, till they 
were warm enough to set out for home. 

It was as the little ones were playing 
tag that Hughie came to grief. He was 
easily king of his company and led the 
game. Quick as a weasel, swift and 
wary, he was always the last to be 
caught. Around the trees, and out and 
in among the big boys, he led the 
chase, much to Tom Finch’s disgust, 
who had not forgotten the spelling- 
match incident. Not that he cared for 
the defeat, but he still felt the bite in 


the master’s final words, and he carried 
a grudge against the boy who had been 
the occasion of his humiliation. 

‘“Keep off!’’ he cried, angrily, as 
Hughie swung himselfround him. But 
Hughie paid no heed to Tom’s growl, 
unless,indeed, to repeat his offense, with 
the result that, as he flew off, Tom caught 
him a kick that hastened his flight and 
laid him flat on his back, amid the 
laughter of the boys. 

‘*Tom,’’ said Hughie, gravely and 
slowly, so that they all stood listening, 
‘*do you know what you kick like? ”’ 

The boys stood waiting. 

‘‘A h-e-i-p-h-e-r.”’ 

In a moment Tom had him by the 
neck, and after a cuff or two sent him 
flying, with a warning to keep to him- 
self. 

But Hughie, with a saucy answer, 
was off again on his game, circling as 
near Tom Finch as he dared, and being 
as exasperating as possible, till Tom 
looked as if he would like a chance to 
pay him off. The chance came, for 
Hughie, leading the ‘‘tag,’’ came flying 
past Tom and toward the water. Hard- 
ly realizing what he was doing, Tom 
stuck out his foot and caught him fly- 
ing past, and before any one knew how 
it had happened, poor Hughie shot far 
out into the Deepole, lighting fair on 
his stomach. There was a great shout 
of laughter, but in a moment every one 
was calling, ‘‘Swim, Hughie!’’ ‘‘ Keep 
your hands down!’’ ‘‘ Don’t splash 
like that, you fool!’’ ‘‘ Paddle under- 
neath!’’ But Hughie was far too ex- 
cited or too stunned by his fall to do 
anything but splash and sputter, and 
sink, and rise again, only to sink once 
more. Ina few moments the affair be- 
came serious. 

The small boys began to cry, and 
some of the bigger ones to undress, 
when there was a cry from the elm tree 
overhanging the water. 

‘* Run out that board, Don. Quick ! 

It was Ranald, who had been swing- 
ing up in the highest branches, and had 
seen what had happened, and was com- 
ing down from limb to limb like a 
squirrel. As he spoke, he dropped from 
the lowest limb into the water, close 
to where Hughie was splashing wildly. 
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In an instant, as he rose to the sur- 
face, Hughie’s arms went around his 
neck and pulled his head under water. 
But he was up again, and tugging at 
Hughie’s hands, he cried — 

‘* Don’t, Hughie! let go! I'll pull 
you out. Let go!’ But Hughie, 
half-insensible with terror and with the 
water he had gulped in, clung with a 
death-grip. 

‘‘ Hughie! ’’ gasped Ranald, ‘‘you’ ll 
drown us both. Oh, Hughie, man, let 
me pull you out, can’t you?”’ 

Something in the tone caught 
Hughie’s ear, and he loosed his hold, 
and Ranald, taking him under the chin, 
looked round for the board. 

By this time Don Cameron was in the 
water and working the board slowly 
toward the gasping boys. But nowa 
new danger threatened. The current 
had gradually carried them toward the 
log jam, under which the water sucked 
to the falls below. 

‘“Hurry up, Don!”’ called out Ran- 
ald, anxiously. Then, feeling Hughie 
beginning to clutch again, he added, 
cheerily, ‘‘ It’s all right. You'll get 
us.’’ But his face was gray and his 
eyes were staring, for over his shoulder 
he could see the jam and he could feel 
the suck of the water on his legs. 

‘Oh, Ranald, you can’t do it,’’ sob- 
bed Hughie. ‘‘ Will I paddle under- 
neath ?”’ 

‘‘Ves, yes, paddle hard, Hughie,’ 
said Ranald, for the jam was at his back. 

But as he spoke there was a cry, 
‘* Ranald, catch it!’’ Over the slippery 
logs of the jam came Tom Finch push- 
ing out a plank. , 

‘* Catch it!’’ he cried, ‘‘ I’ll hold this 
end solid.’’ And Ranald caught and 
held fast, and the boys on the bank 
gave a mighty shout. Soon Don came 
up with his board, and Tom, catching 
the end, hauled it up on the logs. 

‘* Hold steady there now!’’ cried 
Tom, lying at full length upon the 
logs, ‘‘ we'll get you in a minute.”’ 

By this time the other boys had 
pulled a number of boards and planks 
out of the jam, and laying them across 
the logs made a kind of raft upon which 
the exhausted swimmers were gradually 
hauled, and then brought safe to shore. 


’ 


‘Oh, Ranald,’’ said Tom, almost 
weeping. ‘‘I didn’t mean to—I never 
thought—I'm awfully sorry.’’ 

‘‘Oh, pshaw!’’ said Ranald, who 
was taking off Hughie’s shirt prepara- 
tory to wringing it, ‘‘I know. Besides, 
it was you who pulled us out. You 
were doing your best, Don, but we would 
have gone under the jam but for Tom.’’ 

For ten minutes the boys stood going 
over again the various incidents in the 
recent dramatic scene, extolling the 
virtues of Ranald, Don and Thomas in 
turn, and imitating, with screams of 
laughter, Hughie’s gulps and splash- 
ings. It was their way of expressing 
their emotions of gratitude and joy, for 
Hughie was dearly loved by all. 

As they were separating, Hughie 
whispered to Ranald, ‘‘Come home 
with me, Ranald. I want you.’’ And 
Ranald, looking down into the little 
white face, went. 

For some minutes Hughie followed 
Ranald in silence on a dog-trot, till 
they came to the pasture field. 

‘* Hold on, Ranald,’’ panted Hughie, 
putting on a spurt and coming up even. 

‘“‘Are you warm enough?’’ asked 
Ranald, looking down at the little 
flushed face. 

‘* You bet !”’ 

‘‘Are you dry? 

‘* Huh, huh.” 

‘Indeed you are not too dry,’ said 
Ranald, feeling his wet shirt and 
trousers, ‘‘and your mother will be 
wondering.’’ 

‘‘T’ll tell her,’’ said Hughie, in a 
tone of exulting anticipation. 

‘‘What!’’ Ranald stood dead still. 

““T'll tell her,’’ replied Hughie. 
‘* She'll be awful glad. And she'll be 
awful thankful to you, Ranald. 

Ranald looked at him in amazement. 

‘‘T think I will jist be going back 
now,’’ he said, at length. But Hughie 
seized him. 

‘*Oh, Ranald, you must come with 
me.”’ 

He had pictured himself telling his 
mother of Ranald’s exploit, and cover- 
ing his hero with glory. But this was 
the very thing that Ranald dreaded and 
hated, and was bound to prevent. 

“You will not be going to the 
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Deepole again, I warrant you,’’ Ranald 
said, with emphasis. 

‘** Not go to the Deepole ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed. Your mother will put 
an end to that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*Mother! Why not?”’ 

‘She will not be wanting to have 
you drowned.”’ 

Hughie laughed scornfully. 
don’t know my mother. 
afraid of—of anything.”’ 

‘* But she will be telling your father.” 

This was a matter serious enough to 
give Hughie pause. His father might 
very likely forbid the Deepole. 

‘There is no need for telling,’’ sug- 
gested Ranald. ‘‘ And I will just go 
in for a minute.’’ 

‘* Will you stay for supper ?’”’ 

Ranald shook his head. The manse 
kitchen was a bright place, and to see 
the minister's wife and to hear her talk 
was to Ranald pure delight. But then, 
Hughie might tell, and that would be 
too awful to bear. 

‘*Do, Ranald,’ 
‘*T’ll not tell 

‘¢T’m not so sure.’’ 

‘* Sure as death !’’ 

Still Ranald hesitated. Hughie grew 
desperate. 

‘* God may kill me on the spot ! ’’ he 
cried, using .the most binding of all 
oaths known to the boys. This was 
satisfactory, and Ranald went. 

But Hughie was not skilled in de- 
ceiving, and especially in deceiving his 
mother. ‘They were great friends, and 
Hughie shared all his secrets with her 
and knew that they were safe, unless 
they ought to be told. And so, when 
he caught sight of his mother waiting 
for him before the door, he left Ranald, 
and thrilling with the memory of the 
awful peril through which he had 
passed, rushed at her, and crying, ‘‘Oh, 
mother!’’ flung himself into her arms. 
‘‘T amso glad to see you again ! ’ 

‘‘ Why, Hughie, my boy, whft’s the 
matter ?’’ said his mother, holding her 
arms tight about him. ‘‘ And you are 
all wet! What is it?’’ But Hughie 
held her fast, struggling with himself. 

‘‘ What is it?’’ she asked again, turn- 
ing to Ranald. 

‘‘ We were running pretty fast—and 


‘* Vou 
She’s not 


pleaded Hughie. 


it is a hot day—and—'"’ But the clear 
gray-brown eyes were upon him, and 
Ranald found it difficult to go on. 

‘“Qh, mother, you mustn’t ask!”’ 
cried Hughie; ‘‘ I promised not to tell.” 

‘“ Not to tell me, Hughie?’’ The 
surprise in the voice was quite too much 
for Hughie. 

‘‘Oh, mother, we did not want to 
frighten you—and—I promised.’’ 

‘* Then you must keep your promise. 
Come away in, my boy. Come in, 
Ranald.”’ 

It was her boy’s first secret from her. 
Ranald saw the look of pain in the 
sweet face, and could not endure it. 

‘It was just nothing, Mrs. Mur- 
ray,’’ he began. 

‘* Did you promise, too, Ranald?’”’ 

‘No, that I did not. And there is 
nothing much to tell, only Hughie fell 
into the Deepole and the boys pulled 
him out!’’ 

‘‘Oh, mother!’’ exclaimed Hughie, 
‘it was Ranald. He jumped right 
down from the tree right into the water, 
and kept me up. You told yourself, 
Ranald,’’ he continued, delighted to be 
relieved of his promise; and on he went 
to give his mother a description of the 
whole scene, while Ranald stood look- 
ing miserable and ashamed 

‘“And Ranald was ashamed for me 
to tell you, and besides, he said you 
wouldn't let me go to the Deepole again. 
But you will, won’t you, mother? 
And you won't tell father, will you ?’’ 

The mother stood listening, with face 
growing whiter and whiter, till he was 
done. Then she stooped down over the 
eager face for some moments, whisper- 
ing, ‘‘My darling, my darling,’’ and 
then coming to Ranald she held her 
hand on his shoulder for a moment, 
while she said, in a voice bravely strug- 
gling to be calm, ‘‘ God reward you, 
Ranald. God-grant my boy may always 
have so good and brave a friend when 
he needs.’’ 

And from that day Ranald’s life was 
1 to him by a 


different, for he had bound 
tie that nothing could ever break, a 
friend whose influence followed him, 
and steadied and lifted him up to great- 
ness, long after the grave had hidden 
her from men’s sight. 








.a paradox. 





—_—— 
naa MELIA BINGHAM—a the- 
atrical paradox. In that brief 
definition is summed up the 
results of a career which pro- 
_ vides a unique and striking 
chapter in American stage history, a 
career that stands out as a pre-eminent 
example of success achieved in opposi- 
tion to all the conditions which are or- 
dinarily supposed to mark the progress 
of the player from comparative obscur- 
ity to the bright limelight of public 
favor; a career wherein each successive 
step points to a contradiction of those un- 
derlying causes that have come to be ac- 
cepted as essential to theatrical success. 

In a profession wherein the word suc- 
cess is so comprehensive as that of the 
player, these conditions must necessar- 
ily be open to some modification. Speak 
of the success of an actress and who 
shall say just what is meant? The 
‘*standing room’’ sign in front of a 
house where the star’s chief merit is an 
ability to sing a ‘‘coon’’ song would 
define the word satisfactorily to no small 
number of people. Granted that the 
success of a Duse or a Bernhardt repre- 
sents a higher type of success. The 
term cannot well be confined solely to 
such. If it should be, Miss Bingham, 
no matter how kindly the intention, 
would not come under the definition. 

It has been a common habit to refer 
to her as the actress-manager. A re- 
versal of the phrase would be neater in 
point of description, for, with her, 
business ability has transcended artistic 
attainment. Dramatic instinct and busi- 
ness tact seldom go hand in hand—in 
the American theater it has been a com- 
bination so rarely met with that we feel 
fully justified in terming it, in this case, 
It is probably true that 
were Amelia Bingham a greater actress, 
she might be a less successful business 
woman—but the relative degree of the 
talents is not under discussion. 
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With portrait of Amelia Bingham drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 


and printed as frontispiece to this magazine 








She did not make her professional 
bow ‘‘ carried on the stage as an infant ’’ 
in the arms of a theatrical parent. 
But she herself has told us that her 
father—a native of Hicksville, Ohio— 
was a strict Methodist, with the usual 
ideas as to where the theater leads to; 
that no member of her family, as far as 
she knew, had ever been within the 
walls of a playhouse, and that her mar- 
riage to Lloyd Bingham, an actor, 
brought unhappiness not only to her 
relatives, but to every soul in the town 
where the Smileys—her family name 
had been esteemed and loved for years. 

But at this point Lloyd Bingham, 
the actor, comes into the picture. 
Matrimony having made these twain 
one, and Amelia being the stronger fig- 
ure—he forthwith comes under the spell 
of her contradictory spirit and likewise 
becomes—a paradox. He discards the 
sock and buskin, takes up the pen and 
ticker, and from the unknown actor 
develops into a comparatively success- 
ful speculator in Wall Street, able 
eventually to command sufficient capi- 
tal to make possible the realizations of 
his other half’s ambitions. 

Two little stories that came through 
the gossip of the profession seem worth 
repeating. The Smileys, I have been 
told, kept a hotel in Hicksville, where 
in his professional wanderings in the 
inevitable one-night stands, Lloyd Bing- 
ham happened to stay. In the dining- 
room he saw Amelia—radiant, smiling, 
flaxen-haired — and the heart of the 
lonely player went out to her at once. 
Actresses less fortunate in having some 
one to help make the way easier for them 
used to tell me when Amelia Bingham 
first came into notice, that to her hus- 
band she owed no small share of that 
publicity which means so much in 
her profession. Lloyd Bingham, ac- 





cording to these stories, his day in Wall 
Street finished; would make his appear- 
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ance in Broadway, a package of Amelia's 
pictures under his arm. Then to the 
haberdasher’s, the apothecary’s and to 
the various other shops where he was 
known he would wend his way, with a 
polite request that they display the pic- 
tures in their show-windows. 

In a purely individual artistic way 
Amelia Bingham has never done any- 
thing that calls for special comment. 
Some few parts she has played fairly 
well—no better than they might have 
been played by any number of women 
who are to-day in all likelihood walking 
Broadway seeking engagements; worse, 
decidedly, than they would have been 
played by a half-dozen actresses we 
might mention, whose names would 
sound unfamiliarly in the ears of most 
patrons of the theaters. Technically, 
Amelia Bingham is, as yet, a novice; 
the broad gamut of dramatic expression 
is silent to her touch. Her action is 
stilted, her reading affected. Where she 
has occasionally succeeded in striking 
a true note it has been, as in the first 
act of ‘‘A Modern Magdalen,’’ by rea- 
son of a personality by accident in ac- 
cord with the character the author has 
drawn. ‘The blame for this must not 
fall entirely upon the actress’ shoulders 
—perhaps had the artistic instinct been 
as strong as the business one in her 
case, she might have overcome the evils 
of early and fallacious training. 

Her first experience was with McKee 
Rankin, and after a tour on the Pacific 
coast she found herself launched in 
‘“The Struggle for Life,’’ at the Peo- 
ple’s Theater, in the Bowery. It was 
about this time, I believe, that she 
realized what so many actors know 
that success, no matter how emphatic, 
outside of New York, means practically 
nothing as far as real professional ad- 
vancement is concerned. So all offers 
to tour were refused, with the grim de- 
termination on her part ‘‘ to be a lead- 
ing woman on Broadway in five years or 
quit the business.’’ Mark the words! 
Here is no resolution looking toward 
artistic progress, no determination ex- 
pressed to be a fine actress, but to be 
‘*a leading woman on Broadway.’’ And 
the two phrases are a long way from 
being synonymous. 


It was while she was playing at the 
American Theater in repertoire that 
Charles Frohman saw and engaged her. 
And when a season or two later she ap- 
peared at Wallack’s in ‘‘At the White 
Horse Tavern,’’ and as the strangely 
impossible adventuress of ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo,’’ she had become a fairly famil- 
iar figure to the New York public. Asa 
successor to Jessie Milward in ‘‘ His 
Excellency, the Governor,’’ at the 
Empire, she suffered by comparison 
with a very capable artist, but she 
was better adapted for the work re- 
quired of her in ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps,”’ 
a melodrama of the conventionally flam- 
boyant type. 

In the fall of 1900 she felt prepared 
to undertake the plan of starting out as 
a producer herself, and once again 
her paradoxical bent asserted itself. A 
star—in the practical, modern accept- 
ance of the term—she selected a play 
which provided opportunities for half a 
dozen clever artists, whom she was 
pleased to group under the term ‘‘stock 
company.’ One can hardly accept 
that phrase in the case of an organiza- 
tion that maintained its integrity less 
than two seasons. For that, however, 
Miss Bingham can hardly be held re- 
sponsible, as the tendency of modern 
theatrical effort is altogether in the line 
of rapid changes. 

Her best achievements, then, and 
those for which she is entitled to the 
thankful considerations of playgoers, 
are two. She accepted, after it had been 
generally refused by managers, ‘‘ The 
Climbers,’’ the best play Clyde Fitch 
has written, presenting it with a°com- 


pany of very superior players. And 
though one may justly question the 
value of her more recent play, ‘‘A Mod- 


ern Magdalen,’’ its production engaged 
the best cast of men, on the whole, seen 
in New York for a long period. 

Now, after a career of less than a 
dozen years, Amelia Bingham finds 
herself in a position to manage several 
road companies, besides an organization 
with herself at its head \nd in the 
light of past achievement it seems not 
too much to expect that her newest 
ambition—to have a theater of her 
ewn in New York—will be realized. 
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AT THE RISING OF THE SUN 


By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


IRGINIA WINTHROP, lin her night- 
V dress, without stockings and without a 
chaperone, was walking, at dawn, up 
the main street of the little town with Mar- 
shall Gordon, of Boston. To be sure, the 
nightdress was concealed beneath an opera- 
cloak of prodigious length, and the small, 
stockingless feet were covered by a pair of 
high-heeled French slippers; but the wearer 
of the cloak and sandals was far from satisfied. 
She knew, if her companion did not, that her 
costume was inadequate to the occasion. 

It was customary in the quiet town in which 
Virginia spent her summers with a relative 
for all the inhabitants to turn out hastily, and 
at all hours of the night or day, in response 
to the call of the fire alarm. They had, poor 
things, no other way of amusing themselves. 
Being in Rome, V irgini¢ 1 was simply imitating 
the Romans. It is one thing, however, to 
steal half-dressed from a sleeping household 
in the dead of night, or in that dark moment 
that is said to precede the dawn, and quite 
another to return, an hour later, by the piti- 
less light of day. 

When Virginia, roused from a sound sleep 
by the clatter of the insistent gong, had pulled 
aside her curtain, the outer world had been 
of midnight blackness. To be sure, in the 
east there was a faint roseate glow that might 
have warned one accustomed to seeing the 
sun rise daily that the sheltering darkness was 
to be of short duration; but Virginia was not 
an early riser, and failed to notice the symp- 
toms. 

Without looking at her watch, she threw 
on her cloak, pulled on her slippers and ran 
lightly down the stairs to the street, where she 
joined a hurrying throng of villagers bent upon 
the same errand. 

A bright red glow toward the south indi- 
cated the direction of the fire, which seemed 
dangerously near; but fires are ever deceptive, 
and the distance to the burning building was 
fully a half mile further than it had at first 
appeared. Virginia, thrilled with the excite- 


ment of the moment, hurried on with the in- 
creasing crowd. 

The work of the village fire department 
was always crude and often ridiculous. Vir- 
ginia was watching with unholy delight a 
rubber-coated youth heroically hurling crock- 
ery from an upper window to the brick pave- 
ment beneath, when a voice that she had last 
heard in Massachusetts exclaimed : 

‘“Why, Miss Winthrop! Is this really you? 
Am I to believe my eyes? I arrived by the 
early train less than ten minutes ago, and 
here I am face to face with you, of all people ! 
It’sa happy omen. I followed the crowd and 
came straight to you. But is it quite safe for 
you here? These volunteer firemen are apt 
to be reckless with their hose.’’ 

** Still,”’ said Virginia, with an embarrassed 
glance toward her unstockinged feet, ‘‘ there 
are times when too much hose is preferable 
to not enough. What brings you to this 
sleepy town?”’ 

‘As if you didn’t know!’’ replied Gordon, 
with a tender glance. ‘‘Are you sure you 
won't take cold without a hat?’’ 

**Oh,”’ thought Virginia with a sigh of re- 
lief, ‘‘I was so afraid he was going to say 
‘without stockings.’ Evidently he realizes 
that something is missing, but so long as he 
thinks it is only a hat, I’m safe.’’ 

‘* Business brought you, I suppose,’’ said 
Virginia aloud. 

‘*Yes,’’ assented Gordon, ‘‘ business of 
great importance. What a delightful morn- 
ing itis! These spring days—’’ 

‘*Morning!’’ gasped Virginia. ‘* What 
time is it, anyway?”’ 

‘* About four, I should imagine ; my watch 
has stopped. See how bright the sky is get- 
ting over there ; it will soon be daylight.”’ 

“Oh! exclaimed V irginia in disme ay. “I 
supposed it was not later than midnight. I 
must go home at once. Iam staying at Mrs. 
Benton’s; you may come there to luncheon 
to-day if you like—she’ll be glad to see you. 
No, no, you mustn’t think of ws ilking home 




















with me. The fire isn’t half out. 
here and watch it.’’ 

But Gordon, who would have deserted a 
dozen conflagrations for Virginia, was not 
discouraged. 

“It isn’t much of a fire, and I shan’t know 
where to find you later if I don’t go with you 
now.”’ 

“Tt’s awfully far,’’ demurred Virginia, 
glancing askance at a telltale white ruffle that 
showed at her wrist. ‘‘ I’d advise you to stay 
right here and rest. You must be tired after 
your long journey.’’ 

‘*A walk is just what I need,’’ said Gordon 
obtusely. ‘‘In fact, I think I really came 
here for the sole purpose of taking some such 
walk with you. That fire was distinctly prov- 


Do stay 
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‘* From your usual manner, a frigid some- 
thing that held me at arms length all last 
winter and kept me from saying the words—’’ 

‘*Would you mind keeping just one step 
ahead of me?’’ interrupted Virginia, whose 
eyes were glued with increasing horror upon 


two twinkling, triangular white spots that 
showed below the straps her slippers. 
‘**You see, there are sometimes cows along 
this road and—and I think I should feel 
safer.’’ 


I don’t see any,’ said G« 
about. ‘As I was saying 

‘* They're liable to dart out at 
fibbed Virginia, keeping discreetly in Gor- 
don’s shadow. ‘‘ The cows here are so sud- 
den, you know; they rush out when one least 


don, glancing 


iny moment,’’ 




















‘Uf you do look around, what happened to Lot's wife won't be a circumstance.” 


idential, wasn’t it? 
fires ?”’ 

‘*Every one. It’s the only excitement we 
have here,’’ said Virginia, walking where the 
grass grew thickest and hoping that there 
were no snakes. ‘‘ Do notice the scenery. 
How odd the trees appear in the half light! 
Just look at the sky.”’ 

‘‘T’'d rather look at you,”’ replied Gordon, 
suiting the action to the word. ‘‘ You are 
beautiful this morning—indeed, you are 
always beautiful; but to-day you seem some- 
how different—more approachable, perhaps. 
I'll confess I have sometimes been a little 
afraid of you, but this morning there is some- 
thing lacking—’ 

‘**Oh, heavens! 


Virginia. 


Do you go to all the 


My stockings!’ thought 


expects it. There, that’s better, but oh, do 
please walk faster, its getting lighter—I mean 
it’s nearer time for the cows—”’ 

“1’'d do anything for you,”’ averred Gordon, 
obligingly quickening his pace, ‘‘ but how am 
I to say the words I came so far to say if I am 
compelled to rush along in this absurd fashion, 
with you taggifig at my heels?”’ 

‘* Couldn’t you say them when you come to 
luncheon?’’ faltered Virginia. ‘‘I should 
really love to hear anything you'd like to say, 
this noon.”’ 

‘You blessed girl! ’’ cried Gordon, stopping 
short and wheeling about, with outstretched 
arms. ‘‘ Do you mean 

Virginia skipped dexterously behind him. 
‘‘ Marshall Gordon!’ said she, ‘* wi// you go 


on?” 
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‘‘That’s what I’m trying to do,’’ said the 
man, wheeling again. ‘‘ Virginia, I love you. I 
came here to ask you to marry me. Will you?’’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said Virginia, again taking re- 
fuge behind Gordon’s broad back. ‘I'll do 
anything if you'll just walk straight ahead as 
fast as you can and not look round or ask 
questions. I’ll explain later— when we’re 
married, perhaps. But if you don’t go fast, 
and if you do look around—well, what hap- 
pened to Lot’s wife won’t be a circumstance 
to what will happen to you.”’ 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


Gordon wisely obeyed ; and just as the sun 
reached the horizon, Mrs. Benton's door closed 
discreetly upon Virginia. 

‘*You see, Mrs. Benton,’’ explained Vir- 
ginia later in the day, ‘I’ve always vowed I 
wouldn’t accept the very first man that hap- 
pened to ask me, so I've been holding him 
off all winter, to give the others a chance.”’ 

‘* Did they take it?’”’ 

‘‘ They haven’t so far,’’ admitted Virginia, 
and I should never have given in this time if 
I had had my stockings on.”’ 


THE POET’S SOCIAL GUIDE 


When dining out, if you should find 
A lady on your right, 

And i¢em on your left, as well, 
It’s not considered quite 

The proper thing to concentrate 
Upon your mastication, 

And thus to leave the damsels twain 
To silent rumination. 


THE REASON 


The reason for this curious rule, 
I take it, without question, 

Is this: unless you talk a bit 
*T will bring on indigestion. 
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In walking, if.you meet a maid, 
Wife, widow, divorcée. 

And if she smiles in passing you, 
As one who says, ‘‘ Good day! ”’ 

A gentleman will always lift 
His hat with graceful mien, 

Not grudgingly, but as above, 


That his whole head be seen. 


THE REASON 


The hat is raised that we may see 
If he is bald or not; 
Though she removes nor hat nor switch 


From off her vacant spot. 


W. W. WHITELOCK. 
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HE one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
I more or less, of the bustling Western 
city which we shall immortalize as 
Boomopolis woke up one morning to find 
staring them in the face from every dead wall 
and billboard within the city limits, and from 
the want columns of the half-dozen local 
dailies the following cabalistic sentence in the 
biggest and blackest of job type :— 
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No signature, no address, nothing to indi- 
cate who wanted the felines nor where they 
were to be delivered and the cash collected. 
Simply the tantalizing and indefinite an- 
nouncement above quoted. 

The public curiosity was aroused at once, 
and for several days thereafter the weather, 
politics, society gossip, the Schley-Sampson 
controversy, our duty in the Philippines, the 
question as to the identity of the party who 
struck the late William Patterson, all were 
relegated to the background by something of 
far more vital and immediate importance— 
the burning question as to who was responsi- 
ble for the cat advertisement, and whether it 
would turn out to be a bona-fide business 
proposition or only the work of some practical 


and irresponsible joker of the vicinity. 
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CASH FOR CATS!!! 
N.B. DONT DROWN YouR CATS OR GIVE THEM 
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If the advertisement was a joke it was cer- 
tainly an expensive one, and the point of the 
intended witticism was so effectually con- 
cealed that no one, except perhaps the joker 
himself, was able to guess what it was. 

But then the question arose, if the adver- 
tiser meant business and was really anxious 
to acquire a stock of cats in exchange for 
cash, why had he neglected to give his name 
and the location of his office ? 

As the notices, no matter where they had 
appeared, on billboards and fences, or in the 
advertising columns of the newspapers, all 
read in the same way, the omission evidently 
was by design and not through oversight or 
accident. 

Inquiries made at the offices of the various 
journals in which the announcement had been 
printed failed to elicit any information re- 
garding the person or persons who had pro- 
cured its insertion. 

The advertisement in question had been re- 
ceived, paid for and published in the regular 
order of business, said the newspaper mana- 
gers, curtly, but the name of the advertiser 
concerned himself chiefly at present. If he 
wished his name and whereabouts to become 
public property he would doubtless use his 
own methods and choose his own time for 
making them known. 

The parties who had printed and distributed 
the posters were equally non-communicative. 
And so, right on the threshold of the investi- 
gation, the cutiosity-mongers were foiled. 
For one whole week they fumed and fretted, 
wearing out their stock of gray matter im?vain 
surmisings regarding the authorship and hid- 
den meaning of the anonymous advertise- 
ments. Then, just as the public curiosity be- 
gan to show signs of flagging, fresh fuel was 
added to the flames by the following an- 
nouncement, which appeared just as myster- 
iously as its predecessor, one morning, in the 
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newspaper advertising columns and scattered 
far and wide on billboards and blank walls 
throughout the city and suburbs :— 


‘“‘CASH ! CASH !! 
‘‘CASH FOR CATS!!! 
‘‘N. B.—Don’t drown your cats or give 
them away. Wait for the cash! ”’ 


The puzzle was still as far from a solution 
asever. The joke—if joke it was—was evi- 
dently a serial, ‘‘ to be continued in our next.”’ 

Ther@ are very few people, however, who 
admire that sort of humor, and the anony- 
mous instigator of the cat ‘‘ads’’ and posters 
was called some decidedly uncomplimentary 
names during the next few days after the 
second series of his aggravating announce- 
ments appeared. 

Some set him down as a pestiferous crank, 
others as a harmless idiot with more money 
than brains, and wondered why his friends 
didn’t have him placed in some reliable asy- 
lum, while still others sized him up as a 
shrewd, wide-awake schemer with some skil- 
fully-laid, money-making plot under way 
which would be developed in due time. 

Perhaps, some said, his plan 
was to boom the circulation of 
the papers in which his peculiar 
‘‘ads’’ appeared. Others ar- 
gued that the advertiser was 
probably a wealthy victim of 
Insomnia, caused by backyard 
prowlers, and he was shrewdly 
endeavoring to spread abroad 
the idea that cats were valuable, 
so that people would keep them 
at home nights and allow him 
to get some sleep. 

For two weeks the public was 
kept guessing, and then the cat 
was let out of the bag at last! 
The notices already quoted ap- 
peared once more in advertising 
columns and on trees, fences 
and buildings—everywhere that 
the law allowed, and in some 
places that it didn’t—with an 
important addition. 

The ‘‘ad”’ in jts completed 
form read as follows :— 


“CATS! CATS!! 
‘““CASH FOR CATS!!! 


**s50 cents each paid for cats 
delivered at our place of busi- 
ness in the old skating rink 
building, Main and Franklin 
streets, Boomopolis. Office 
hours 7.30 A. M. to 8.30 P. M. 





Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 


‘*Bring on your cats! The more the mer- 
rier! ‘Cash for Cats’ is our trade-mark and 
motto, and we are absolutely the only firm on 
earth that is doing business on that basis. 
Don’t forget that we pay cash on delivery. 

“Cats! Cats! Cash for Cats! 


“ORIENTAL CAT COMPANY (Limited). 


‘*JoHN O. Husps, President; 
P. JACKSON Tubbs, Secretary and Treasurer.”’ 


One of the first of the citizens of Boomop- 
olis to call at the old rink building (with a 
half-starved feline under his arm) to ascertain 
if the good news could be true that cats and 
half-dollars were interchangeable commodi- 
ties, was Stumpy Jones, and he came flying 
back almost out of breath and reported to ‘‘ de 
gang ’’ as follows :— 

“Yep! ’Tain’t no fairy story, fellers! 
Dey’re buyin’ de cats all right, an’ here’s de 
chink to prove it! Dey’ve got de hull plaguey 
rink covered with big signs sayin’ to bring on 
yer cats an’ git de rocks. Bet yer boots I’ll 
do it, too, fast as I capture one of ’em. Cats 
at fifty cents a piece beats sellin’ papers or 
blackin’ boots all holler.’’ 

From that time on Stumpy devoted his 
waking moments chiefly to the cat industry, 
deriving quite a revenue therefrom, as did 
many other future business men and capital- 
ists of Boomopolis. In less than a fortnight 
every vagrant feline within the city limits had 
been rounded up and turned into cash at the 
receiving department of the Oriental Cat 
Company, in the sprawling edifice which for- 
merly did duty as a skating rink. 

And the cats that came in were not all 
vagrants either. Many a servant girl was not 
above adding a casual dollar or so to her in- 
come by disposing of the family pets, or pests, 
as she considered them, which were continu- 
ally snooping into things or lying around un- 
der her feet. Householders, too, in many in- 
stances brought in their own cats or the 
neighbor’s just as it chanced to happen, and 
furtively exchanged them for current coin of 
the realm. Men drove in from the suburbs 
and nearby villages with whole wagon loads 
of cats, crated up and ready for delivery at 
fifty cents a head. 

In fact, for two weeks it simply rained cats 
around that old-time skating rink, now the 
headquarters of the Oriental Cat Company 
(Limited). All they had to do was to hand in 
their four-legged, fur-clad voucher and the 
money was promptly forthcoming. And the 
cashier of the Oriental Cat Company (Limited) 
was not at all particular either. Anything in 
the shape of a cat would do. All he insisted 
He drew 


on was that the cat must be alive. 
the line at dead ones. 
When questioned as to what they were going 
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to do with so many cats the 
affable president, and the 
equally obliging secretary and 
treasurer of the company re- 
plied that they expected to 
find a market for them in 
China, hence the title Oriental 
Cat Company. In certain sec- 
tions of the Flowery Kingdom 
felines were very scarce and 
would command high prices 

‘specially if they were good 
mousers and rat-catchers. An 
active, able-bodied cat would 
almost bring its weight in sil- 
ver in some parts of China, 
and as millions of people there 
required cats the market was 
practically unlimited. The 
Oriental Cat Company (Limit- 
ed) had organized for the pur- 
pose of supplying that market 
and they proposed doing so. 

Three weeks rolled by— 
three busy, bustling weeks for 
the Oriental Cat Company and 
its officers and hired assistants. 
joomopolis and the country 
round about had been pumped 
dry of cats. You couldn’t have 
found another one of the ani- 
mals with a fine-toothed comb 

not a solitary cat. All had 
been swept into the remorse- 
less maw of the Oriental Cat 
Company (Limited). 

Cats by the score, hundreds 
and thousands had been taken 
in and paid for by the smiling 
and ubiquitous officials and 
employees of said company, but, strange to 
say, none had been shippe ~laway. Nota cat. 
The y were all still being housed and fed in the 
old rink on Main street, and many a crippled, 
broken-down horse worthy of a better fate 
found its way thither to be cut up into ‘‘ cat's 
meat’’ and distributed to a drove of hungry 
felines 

Some days passed without any move being 
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made on the part of the Cat Con 
pany, and then just as they 
begun talking of getting the ani- 
mals ready for shipment a plagu 
of rats suddenly broke out 
Boomopolis. Nobody seemed 
know where they all came fron 
but there they were as thick 
beaux around a pretty girl, o1 
mosquitoes in a Jersey swam] 
And they were about the fiercest 
and hungriest rodents that eve 
pestered a community at that. 








Nothing, apparently, was s: rom their 
attacks. They invaded cellars, stores, ware- 
houses, public buildings, private buildings, 
the mansions of the rich and the tenements of 
the poor; every place, in fact here they 
could find anything worth eating or worth 
destroying. 

In the midst of the inundation the people 
suddenly bethought themselves its. Cats 
were what was needed, and thx re needed 
at once ! 

But where were they to be h unless per- 
chance the Oriental Cat Com] Limited) 
could be induced to sacrifice their stock after 
taking such trouble to get it tog ? 

It seemed almost providentia that the rat 
epidemic hap mened to break out while the 
cats were yet within reach, inst f being en 
route to China, as they might! been a few 
davs later. 

The cats were still in the cit d their as- 
sistance was urgently needed in the present 
crisis. 

With one accord the populace began storm- 
ing the doors of the Oriental Cat Company 
(Limited), and demanding cats. Cats! cats! 
We must have cats!’’ was the ec ind the 
public-spirited president of the t company 
aforesaid, sitting in his snug of heard the 
call and rose to the occasion. , 

“Cats? Certainly,’’ said Mr. H bbs in the 
blandest of accents. ‘Sell ’em if anybody 


wants ’em. Mr. Tubbs hang out 
‘May look a little steep, gentlem 

that is what they would bring in China. Hate 

to disappoint our customers there, but have 
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to do it, I suppose, seeing the cats are badly 
needed here in the presentemergency. Got that 
sign, Mr. Tubbs? All right; hang ’er out.’’ 

And the sign in question was promptly 
swung to the breeze. 
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Precisely one week later Messrs. Hubbs & 
Tubbs, the obliging officials of the Oriental 
Cat Company (Limited) closed up their now 
catless and deserted place of business in the 
old rink at the corner of Main and Franklin 
streets, Boomopolis, and bade farewell forever 
to that growing Western city, taking their 
departure via the night express for the East. 

Snugly ensconced in a quiet corner of the 
smoker, the erstwhile president of the Orient- 
al Cat Company (Limited)—now gone out of 
business—bit off the end of a fifteen-cent ci- 
gar, handed its mate to his companion, and 
after lighting up said between puffs:— 

““Didn’t forget (puff) anything in your 
hurry to-night, did you, Tubbs?” 

‘**Guess not,’’ was the laconic reply. 
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‘* Got the satchel with the (puff) collateral 
in it all right, have you?”’ 

‘“Betcher life! Sha’n't lose my 
that.”’ 

“Tear up the freight bill from Chicago for 
the two cars of (puff) live stock in crates? 
They may (puff) smell a rat if you didn’t.” 

‘*Did better than that. Burnt it.” 

“That’s good (puff). Er—I (puff)—I’ve 
just been thinking that we’ve made pretty 
(puff) fair day’s wages for the past two 
months, eh?’”’ 

‘* Well, yes,”’ frankly admitted the worthy 
Mr. Tubbs, with a knowing wink, ‘‘I have 
seen the time that I’ve worked for less.”’ 


grip on 


This seems to be the proper place to drop 
the curtain, but before doing so we cannot 
refrain from recording the wittily-expressed 
opinion of Michael O’Shaughnessy, ex-em- 
ployee of the Oriental Cat Company, in regard 
to its founders. 

‘Well, byes,’? he remarked calmly, ‘Oi 
don’t want to say anythin’ ag’inst me old em- 
ployers—they always used me well an Oi got 
me pay all right—but bechune you an’ me an’ 
the lamppost thim two lads, Hubbs an’ Tubbs, 
wuz jest about the slickest pair that ever kem 
down the pike. Mighty lucky thing fer 


Boomopolis ’t wa’nt beef critters on the hoof 
or elephants they cornered stid of cats.’’ 

















The inertia of a pig. 
Copyright, 1g02, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 





Man proposes 























T is good news for Americans that Elea- 
I nora Duse has been prevailed on to give 

one hundred performances here during 
her coming tour, instead of fifty which she 
previously set as her limit. 

She is expected to open her tour in Boston 
on October 20th, and will give there, for the 
first time in an English-speaking country, the 
elaborate production of Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio’s ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini.”’ 

Senora Duse was un- 
able to produce this 
play in London during 
the ‘‘ season ’’ because 
of her inability to se- 
cure a theater at the 
time of the expected 
coronation of the 
king. It seems that 
Rejane had to be sat- 
isfied with a suburban 
theater, because of the 
congested condition of 
theatrical London at 
the time. ‘‘Francesca’’ | 
will, therefore, not be 
produced in England 
until Duse’s return 
from America. 

D’Annunzio writes 
that on the first pro- 
duction of the play in 
Rome much difficulty 
was caused by defects 
in the scenery, result- 
ing ina period of near- 
ly six hours for the 
first acting of the play, 
which naturally dis- 
quieted the Roman au- 
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lish translation by Arthur Symons will be 
published immediately, so that American 
playgoers may have an opport to famil- 


larize themselves with the w 
production on our stage. 
William Heinemann writes to t 


before its 


American 


publishers: ‘‘ Whether ‘ Frances will be a 
second ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac ’ I ot able to 
say. It is the play of a man with a very great 

= —__ reputation, and it is 


presente: certainly 
the greatest living ac- 
tress. What I have 
read of leads me to 
believe that it is a 
very, vet fine work 
and may in time be- 
come a classic.’’ 
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A few of ‘‘ The Mis- 
haps of \ utomohil- 
ist,’ th book of 


sketches by D. C. 
Falls, which is se on to 
appear, are shown on 
page 516. In the book 
itself the drawings are 
to be reproduced in 
colors, and for the 
greater satisfaction of 
the public, each large 
sketch will be follow- 
ed by a smaller one, a 
sequel to show what 
really happened tothe 
automobilists. There 





will be vers s, too, for 
each of the drawings 
on the lines of those 
designed to go under 





dience. Subsequently 
the play was given with the greatest success 
throughout Italy, and D’Annunzio wrote to 
an English friend: ‘“‘A Florence, 4 Turin et 
notamment 4 Bologne la Francesca a soulevée 
le p/us chaud enthousiasime.”’ 

‘* Francesca ’’ is to be the piece de resistance 
of Duse’s entire American tour, and an Eng- 


ft hand cut 
rks to the 


the up} er le 
wherein the man in disguise 1 


girl: 


I should judge, dear Mary Lou, 
That this is you; 
If it be true 
Then kindly give the countersign, 
Assuring me that you are mine. 
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Eden Phill- 
potts regards 
“The Ruiver’”’ 


as a very im- 
portant part of 
his life work. 
He writes in a 
most interest- 
ing manner 
relative to this 
chef d’oeuvre 
of his, and as 
to his methods in general: ‘‘There are no 
novelists to be called absolutely in the first 
class among living writers if we may judge by 
a careful study in comparative literature. 
Useful work, not great work, is being done 
by the writers of this generation, but the best 
among them appear to me to be specialists. 
The world is not their oyster, as it is of a 
Shakespeare or a Bal- 
zac, but they take a 
spot upon it and en- 
deavor to give us a 
just and true picture 
of human nature as it 
appears on that spot. 
‘*T have set myself 
the task of portraying 
the country folk of 
Dartmoor in Deyon, 
and in such novelsas I 
shall write it is my 
ambition to leave a 
fairly accurate record 
of that class. In ‘ The 
River,’ I endeavor to 
show how Dart, the 
first river of the dis- 
trict, the name-river 
of the Moor, leaves 
itsinfluence on human 
lives. I try to show 
that consciously or un- 
consciously this ever- 
changing yet change- 
less thing exercises a 
real force on the men 
and women that dwell 
beside it, and I at- 
tempt to reveal its moods and whims, its dan- 
gers and its loveliness, its smiles and its ter- 
rific storms. ‘The River’ is concerned with 
a very central region of ‘the Dartmoors.’ 






A Dartmoor Village. 


Dart, indeed, rises in the central waste 
and runs through most lonely fastnesses 


before she enters the ‘in-country.’ Amid 
these sequestered wastes my story begins. 

“As to my 
methods, I have 
little to say of any 
general interest. 
One fact, how- 
ever, may be 
worth noting. I 
hold it vital to do 
all scene painting 
from Nature di- 
rectly, and all my 
attempts of that 


Eden Phillpotts and His Wife. 





Dartmoor. 
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sort are written 
actually with 
the scenes be- 
fore me. I make 
two or three 
careful word 
sketches of a 
place, of a sky, 
of a change of 
weather, of a 
dawn or a 
storm; and then 
I select the best or blend what seems alive in 
each, The great storm in ‘The River’ I was 
privileged to see and record with careful 
notes while it actually unfolded itself before 
my eyes. 

‘My storm in ‘Lying Prophets’ I did not 
see, but I studied the region of it carefully 
and wrote it from the reports in the journals. 

‘*It may be slightly 
interesting to say that 
I find environment the 
keynote of my stories. 
I do not see my people 
and then take them 
to this or that district 
of Dartmoor, but I see 
the land with its varied 
conditions of desert 
and fallow, rivers and 
high tors, and then 
my people rise into 
~S| consciousness and be- 
gin to move on the 
face of the earth and 
go their way.”’ 

Nothing, we think, 
could appeal more 
strongly to discrimin- 
4 ating lovers of good 
literature, as contrast- 
ed with the ‘‘ popular 
novel,’’ than these 
words of the author of 
“Children of the 
Mist.”’ 
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Dartmoor Streamlet. 


The great success of 
Gertrude Atherton’s ‘‘Senator North’’ and 
‘*The Conqueror’? has brought about a re- 
vival of interest in her earlier novels, and a 
new edition of ‘‘A Whirl Asunder ’’ is promised 
for early publication. 

This is a story of California, and has for its 
scene the region of the great red-wood for- 
ests, bringing in incidentally the mid summer 
Jinks ceremony 
of the famous 
Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco. 
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Alfred Henry 
Lewis has wisely 
decided to con- 
tinue to use the 
word ‘‘Wolf- 
ville’’ in naming 

















Men, Women and Books. 


his new volume, which is to be a companion 
to ‘‘ Wolfville’’ and ‘‘ Wolfville Days,’’ and 
the title is, therefore, to be ‘‘ Wolfville 
Nights.”’ 

Mr. Lewis seems to have found a vein of 
ore that becomes richer as he follows it. His 
recent literary experience has enabled him 
to get the best possible results from his mate- 
rial, and he possesses a virility and an origin- 
ality that are rare, even though numerous 
writers on the rough life of the West have at- 
tempted to rival the author of ‘‘ Wolfville,” 
and his only peer in the field—-Bret Harte. 
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Miss Beatrice Hanscom, whose volume of 
verse, ‘‘ Love, Laurels and Laughter,’ is soon 
to be published in dainty form, 
resides in Marquette, Michigan, 
and has been for many years a 
contributor to the leading mag- 
azines. 

Some idea of the grace and 
charm shown in her work may 
be gained from the following 
few verses of her poem entitled 
‘The Old Collector” 


His walls are decked with maid- 
ens fair— 

A Henner with 
hair; 

A Reynolds with the stately air 
That fits a beauty ; 
There glanced a Greuze with 

girlish grace, 
And yonder, with the strong, 
calm face, 
The peasant sister of her race, 
Whose life is duty. 


rich auburn 





I used to love to see him pass 
His fingers o'er some rare old glass. 
He never took delight ev masse ; 
He loved each treasure ; 
The precious bronzes from Japan, 
The rugs from towered Ispahan, 
His rose-tint Sevres, his famous fan— 
Each had its pleasure. 
—OoO<— 


Arthur W. Marchmont, the author of ‘In 
the Name of a Woman," “A Dash for a 
Throne,”’ ‘‘ Sarita the Carlist,’’ etc., has been 
making his first visit to America, where his 
novels have gained for him even a larger circle 
of readers than in his own country. 

An edition of fifteen thousand copies of ‘In 
the Name of a Woman,” in paper covers, has 
just been sold, in addition to the large sales 
of the novel in cloth. 

10 


The new novel promised for publication 
this autumn by David Graham Phillips, the 
author of ‘‘The Great God Success” and 
‘*Her Serene Highness,’’ is to be called ‘‘A 
Woman Ventures.”’ 

This is said to be the romance of an Ameri- 
an girl, young, beautiful, full of charm, 
fearless and contemptuous of conventionali- 





Beatrice Hanscom. 
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ties. In the beginning of womanhood, after 
a brief social experience in Washington, she 
is thrown upon her own resources, is forced 
to think and act for herself. She tries to solve 
her life problem by marrying a man for his 
money. She gets a severe lesson and profits 
by it according to her lights, which are 
neither low nor high, but very human. For 
the ideal of dependence upon the bounty of a 
man she substitutes the ideal of freedom and 
self-dependence. She meets the temptations 
that inevitably beset, especially in New York 
and Paris, the young woman of attractive per- 
sonality and of no restraint except such as her 
intelligence and well-bred instinct place upon 
her. She comes to know the world much as 
a man knows it. She develops a womanhood 
that is sweet and strong and fem- 
inine, without a touch of the 
masculine, yet in sharp contrast 
to the conventional ideal. 

The action is swift and vivid. 
The book is in no sense a prob- 
lem novel, but a romance woven 
of the materials that make up 
the life of American men and 
women in town and in country 
to-day. Itisa frank story, butit 
is a clean story, and in the tell- 
ing there are no long and ted- 
ious descriptions or embroider- 
ings, no irrelevant episodes. 
The aim has been to present a 
picture of American life clearly 
and sincerely. 
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Hundreds of thousands of 
children have jingled the lines about Mary and 
her little lamb, but few ever knew that the 
verses were founded on fact. A little book 
showing that this is the case is to be published 
under the title of ‘‘ Mary Had a Little Lamb, 
the True Story of the Real Mary and the Real 
Lamb.’? Mary Sawyer was the little girl, and 
her birthplace was in the town of Sterling, 
Worcester County, Mass., where she went to 
school, followed by the lamb. The old house 
where she was born still stands. The truthful- 
ness of the narrative is subscribed and sworn to 
by a relative of Mary Sawyer now living in the 
same house where Mary was born, and a por- 
trait is given of the heroine, showing her asan 
old woman. The book is to be profusely illus- 
trated after drawings showing the scenes of the 
story, and is to contain the complete verses of 
the poem, with illustra- 
tions for these as well, 
while an unusually novel 
and appropriate binding 
18 promised. 
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The prevalent craze 
for ping pong could hard- 
ly escape being depicted 
seriously by a good art- 
ist, while, of course, it is 
constantly being treated 
humorously by illustrat- 
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ors good and bad. Some admirable ping-pong 
drawings in color have been made by William 
J. Hurlbut, which combine sentiment with 
accuracy and a certain charm, and these are 
to be published in calendar form and as sepa- 
rate pictures in time for the holiday season. 
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Miss Annie T. Colcock, the author of ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Tudor, is a South Carolinian, the 
daughter of a Con- 
federate veteran and 
a lineal descendant 
of the first English 
settler in the colony 
that is now her na- 
tive State. 

When her publish- 
ers asked for her 
photograph she ans- 
wered that she had 
never had the ‘‘ pho- 
tograph habit,’’ and 
that the latest like- 
ness of her is one 
that was taken when 
she was studying art 
in Spain—a photo- 
gragh taken en /a 
mantilla, as Miss Col- 
cock was dressed by 
her Spanish friends 
for her first, and last, 
bull fight. 

In addition to 
‘Margaret Tudor,’’ ; 
this brilliant young — 
Southern writer has published short stories in 
various magazines, and is now at work on a 
new novel. 

00 


Of all the stories published in the Pocket 
Magazine (now merged with FRANK LESLIE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY), none attracted more 
attention than ‘‘ The Foray of the Hendrik 
Hudson,’ A Tale of ’54,’’ by Frank Mackenzie 
Savile. This was one of the longest stories 
printed in the Pocket, and after its appearance 
in the magazine it was used serially in many 
of the leading newspapers of the country. 

The demands for it have beef so great that 
its publishers have decided to bring out an 
edition in book form uniform with 


Library. The plate was made for Queen Vic- 
toria in 1898, and has merely had the initials 
on it changed to suit the present king. 
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Samuel H. Church’s most important work 
of fiction, already announced under the title 
of ‘‘ Penruddock of the White Lambs,’’ opens 
in Holland at the Duke of Newcastle’s house 
among hungry men and women of the Cava- 

lier party, and gives 
an interesting pic- 
ture of the troubles 
of the followers of 
King Charles, and 
the light - hearted 
manner in which new 
expedients were 
devised to keep 
body and soul to- 
gether. The scene 
soon shifts to Eng- 
land, and the story 
goes on rapidly to- 
ward a great climax, 
with a plot to assas- 
sinate Cromwell, 
formed with the con- 
nivance of young 
Charles Stuart. 

An especially in- 
teresting part of the 
romance to Ameri- 
cans, however, is that 
having to do with 


ha the adventures of 
Colcock 


Penruddock and the 
Puritan girl, who is the heroine of the tale, 
and who comes to America. 
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**Cats and All About Them ”’ is the com- 
prehensive title of a new, practical handbook 
for cat lovers and cat fanciers announced for 
immediate publication. This is to contain 
chapters on breeds and varieties, care and 
management, breeding and exhibiting, and 
others on the diseases of the cat and the rem- 
edies therefor, together with remarks on 
‘*Cat Clubs ”’ and ‘‘Cat Homes,’’ and a col- 
lection of miscellaneous hints. It is to em- 
body the results of a life experience with cats 
by the author, Miss Frances Simpson, a high 
authority, whose thorough sympa- 





that of ‘‘ Margaret Tudor.’’ 
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Among the many ways that have 
heen devised for raising money for 
the coronation gifts to the London 
hospitals is a plan for the sale of sets 
of the royal book plates. King Ed- 
ward has given permission to have 
copies of the book plates made, and 
accordingly fifty sets will be struck 
off and sold for $42.00 each. In 
each set are three plates, differing 
in size, shape and design. The 





thy with her subject, and whose 
use of language easily understood, 
should result in a satisfactory work 
for those interested in this domes- 
tic animal. 
=—_—-1<— ® 

Among the best historical works 
by the late Sir Walter Besant are 
‘Westminster ’’ and ‘‘ South Lon- 
don,’’ which were most carefully 
and richly illustrated. In the au- 
tumn new editions will be in readi- 
ness at about half former prices, al- 
though all the fac-similies of quaint 








one of which a cut is given on this 
page is that used in the Windsor 


Book Plate of King 
Edward VII, 


old documents and missals in the 
first editions will be preserved. 
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ROBERT EDESON IN SOLDJERS OF FORTUNE. 
American Stage Series. Frank Leslie's Popular Mon 
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